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TTENTION is called to the deadline 
of November 1, for the submis- 
sion of names of candidates -for 

Fellowship in The Institute. 

Candidates may be nominated by ac- 
‘tion of a Chapter Executive Committee 
‘or by proper nomination signed by five 
Fellows or by ten corporate members. 
Nominations must be submitted on 
forms provided by The Institute for 
that purpose. Separate forms are pro- 
vided for nominations by Chapter action, 
and by individuals. 

It is emphasized that the Jury can 
make judgments only upon the basis of 
the evidence before it. A candidate’s 


tion in Chicago are now nearly com- 
plete, it has been announced by John 


W. Root, Chairman of the 1951 Con- 


vention Committee, 
i 


‘to see that every member and his wife 


i 


t 


fe 


and L. Morgan 
Yost, President of the Chicago Chapter. 
The host Chapter will spare no effort 


will have a full amount of entertain- 
“ment, as well as the usual serious dis- 
cussions, at this Convention. <A _ gala 


“second- night banquet with special enter- 


! 
. 
‘ 
; 


i, 
4 


tainment is expected to highlight the 
extra- curricular festivities. 


HEN the July issue of the BuL- 
y \ LETIN went to press, the minutes 
of the Convention were not at 
hand, due to an illness in the office of 
the Goal reporter. 
Therefore, the resolutions and actions 
printed in the July BULLETIN were in- 
complete and, in one case, inaccurate. 


: The following is a list of the actions 


5 


| 
. 


‘fice Department has in the past issued 
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‘taken by the 1950 Convention which 
have not been previously published : 


Commemorating Stamp 


Whereas, the United States Post Of- 


INSTITUTE 


Deadline for Fellowships that May Be 
Awarded in 195] 


nomination should be well supported by 
exhibits, so that there will be no chance 
of its failing for lack of sufficient evi- 
dence on which to base a judgment. 
Such information may be submitted after 
the November | deadline, but prior to 
the meeting of the Jury, usually held in 
February or March. 

The formal requirements for advance- 
ment to Fellowship are that the nominee 
be a corporate member in good standing 
in The Institute at the time of his 


1951 Convention in Chicago 


BE isn PLANS for the 1951 Conven- 


Emphasis is being laid on the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive program of 
tours, shows and lunches for the wives 
of members, in order to assure the ladies 
of a memorable visit to Chicago. 

For the first time, The Institute will 
provide for exhibits at a Convention, 
displaying industrial materials and 
methods. There will be about 50 ex- 
hibits, according to plans now being 
formulated by The Institute’s Commit- 
tee on Convention Exhibits, under the 
Chairmanship of Paul Gerhardt, Jr., 
F.A.L.A., of Chicago. These exhibits will 


nomination, and he shall have been so 
for not less than 10 years. He must 
have notably contributed to the advance- 
ment of the profession of architecture in 
design or in the science of construction 
or by literature or by educational serv- 
ice or by service to The Institute, or 
any of its component organizations, or 
by public service. 

The requirement for 10 years’ good 
standing in The Institute does not re- 
quire consecutive years of good standing. 


definitely not be the usual run of dis- 
plays, since one of the conditions for 
a display is the showing of some novel 
equipment or method, so that it will be 
of a direct educational benefit to the 
profession, instead of merely presenting 
an opportunity to exhibitors to show their 
products. 

The Edgewater Beach Hotel will be 
the Convention headquarters, and will 
house the majority of those who will at- 
tend the meeting. Sufficient additional 
space has been arranged in the Ambas- 
sador Hotels—East and West—to assure 
comfortable accommodations for all 
guests. 


Resolutions and Actions of the 


1950 Convention 


commemorative stamps in recognition of 
the founding of various industries, so- 
cieties and national groups; and 

Whereas, The American Institute of 
Architects which represents the profes- 
sion throughout the country, is ap- 
proaching the hundredth anniversary of 
its founding; 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resotvep: That The American In- 
stitute of Architects in convention as- 
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sembled requests that suitable steps be 
taken to promote the issuance in 1957 
of a postage stamp commemorating the 
founding of The American Institute of 
Architects. 


Direct Election of Officers—CORREC- 


TION 


In the July BULLETIN, it was indi- 
cated that a resolution was adopted which 
directed that by-laws should be pre- 
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pared for the next Convention requir- 
ing direct election of Officers of The 
Institute by secretly mailed ballots. ‘The 
official minutes revealed that this resolu- 
tion failed of passage. Subsequently, 
however, an additional motion on the 
same subject was made, requesting The 
Board to poll the membership of The 
Institute on the substance of the resolu- 
tion. The Convention approved that 
motion. 


Awarding of Fellowships 


An intormal motion was made, as 
the sense of the meeting, that the be- 
stowing of Fellowships be made more 
and more an object of recognition of 
professional achievement. 


This motion was adopted at the meet- 
ing on Chapter Affairs. 


Licensing of Architects 


The following resolution was passed 
by The Board of Directors, except for 
the italicized phrase which was added by 
amendment on the Convention floor, and 
the entire resolution was then adopted 
by the Convention: 


ResoLtvep: That The American In- 
stitute of Architects believes that the 
licensing to practise architecture in any 
degree, by those either unqualified or 
only partially qualified, is detrimental to 
the status of this profession, and to the 
interests of the public. 


Excerpts from the Minutes of 
the Meeting of The Executive Committee 
July 10 and 11, 1950 


President discussed with the com- 

mittee members the separate con- 
ferences which he and members of the 
staff, as well as various committee mem- 
bers of The Institute, had had with (1) 
the U. S. Air Force, and (2) various 
housing officials of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, concerning the “Wherry Act.” 
Complete details concerning the result 
of these conferences are printed else- 
where in this issue of the BULLETIN. 


\ THE FIRST ORDER of business, the 


The National Defense Picture 


The Korean War situation and the 
steps The Institute should take in main- 
taining the position of architects in a 
possible war economy were discussed. It 
was agreed that a Committee on Na- 
tional Defense should be established, as 
had already tentatively been done by 
President Walker. “This committee has 
been set up, and information will be 
given out to the Chapters at frequent 
intervals via the Memo, and to the mem- 
bership through the BULLETIN and the 
JOURNAL. 


Conference of Design Professions 


President Walker stated he had writ- 
ten to the Presidents of N.S.P.E., 
Peete AAV, ASL Ac, vA. 
and A.I.P., urging the establishment of 
a committee of the Design Professions 
to determine the scope of interest in 
those professions in the construction in- 
dustry. (Subsequently, two meetings 


have been held.) 


Executive Committee Meeting of the U.I.A. 


In view of the fact that it seems to be 
impossible to guarantee safe exit from 
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Poland, the U.I.A. will not hold its 
scheduled 1950 Convention in War- 
saw, Poland. 


Appreciation of President Walker 


The many substantial gifts contrib- 
uted to The Institute by President 
Walker were acknowledged in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

ResotveD: That The Executive Com- 
mittee express its appreciation and that 
of The Institute to President Walker 
not only for his unselfish and devoted 
service, but also for his numerous finan- 
cial contributions. 


Pamphlet on A.I.A. 
Henry H. Saylor, Editor, has been 


designated to write the aims, history, 
and achievements of The Institute for 
distribution to lay visitors to The 
Octagon. 


Letterhead 


Shortly a new letterhead for Insti- 
tute stationery will be used by all staff 
and official correspondents, by the Of- 
ficers, Directors and Committees of The 
ce euie 


Specification Work Sheets 


A revision of the Specification Work 
Sheets was authorized. This will take 


_ Architects, 


approximately two or three months té 
complete. 


Modular Coordination Program | 


The success of the Modular Coordi 
tion Program has been assured by thj 
contribution and pledges of approxi 
mately $14,000 from _ organization; 
other than The Institute. To this Th} 
Institute has pledged to add $1,000, plu, 


office space. 


Chapter Fee Schedules 
The Executive Committee discussee 


the establishment of Chapter Fee Sched! 
ules by an increasing number of Chap; 
ters. 

In view of the fact that any sched; 
ules which are mandatory are illega: 
under the anti-trust laws, the Executivy 
Committee took the following action: | 

RESOLVED, That The Executive Com 
mittee order the recision of Chapter 01 
State Organization approval of any fez 
schedules which are, or appear to ke 
mandatory upon the membership of tha 
component organization; and be i 
further 

ResotvepD, That the following wor 
ing for Chapter fee schedules is - 
gested as approved in form by lege 
counsel : 


“The schedule of minimum basic — 
rates given below is the minimum as 
recommended by the —_..... = sa-ae 
Chapter.” 


The Journal 


After a discussion of the letter sent ia 
by San Fernando Valley architects sug; 
gesting that the JouRNAL be made : 


popular architectural magazine, tha 
Executive Committee decided to leav: 
the present publications policy un 
changed. | 


Public Relations Committee 


The appointment of a Committee op 
Public Relations was authorized by thi 
Executive Committee. 


Deaths Reported 


The deaths of Eliel Saarinen, F.A.1.A4 
Gold Medallist of The Institute and o: 
the R.I.B.A., and of Arthur Ware 
Archer, F.A.1.A., Past Director and Pres 
ident of the Missouri Association « 
were reported. Articles oa 
the lives of each of these men’ will ap 
pear in the JOURNAL. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


tT the 1950 Convention, considerable 
A dissatisfaction was expressed with 
the present procedures of election 

of Officers and Directors. Unfortunately, 
most of the criticism was due to the 


failure to understand those procedureg 
A. candidate for office or directorshij 
may be nominated very simply: (1) b 
written petition, or (2) by nominatio1 
from the floor at the Convention. 
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The ont? MM cements for holding 
office are tha the candidate and nomi- 
nators must be corporate members in 
‘good standing; and, if nominated to a 
‘Regional Directorship, the candidate 
must be assigned to a chapter in that 
Tegion. 

' Unless there is a failure to nominate 
prior to the Convention, The Institute 
‘does not use the device ei a nominating 
‘committee. In detail, the following are 
the requirements for the nomination of 
a candidate for Office in The Institute: 


‘Nominations of Officers 


' By-laws, Chapter VII, Article 4, Sec- 
mon 1, Par. (a-1) 

. (a-1) Nominating Petitions for Officers. 
Nominating petitions for officers must be in 
writing and be filed with The Secretary: on 
,or before forty days prior to the opening day 
'of the convention or meeting whereat the 
jelections are to take place. Not more than 
one corporate member shall be nominated in 
-any petition, and the petition shall contain 
‘only his name, the office to which he is 
“nominated, the signatures of the nominators, 
-and the name of the chapter to which each 
-is assigned. 

_ Each such petition must contain the sig- 
“natures of five or more corporate members, 
and a petition or petitions containing the 
‘signatures of not less than fifteen corporate 
“members, comprising not less than five corpo- 
rate members of one chapter, not less than 
five corporate members of a second chapter, 
and not less than five corporate members of 
a third chapter must be filed with The Sec- 
retary before the candidate named by the 
said corporate members is nominated. 


Nominations of Regional Directors 


_ The procedure for nominating a Re- 
gional Director prior to a Convention is 
“even more simple, and is as follows: 


~ Chapter VII, Article 4, Section 1, Par. 
§(b), (b-1), (b-2) 

(b) Nominations of Regional Directors. 
“Whenever the office of a regional director is 
about to become vacant because of the end 
of his term of office, The Secretary shall 
‘notify the ‘chapters within 
that effect and request them to send him the 
“names of their nominees for the office, within 
“the period of time which he shall fix in 
said notice. 

(b-1) Nominations by Corporate Members 

or Chapters. Nominations of regional di- 
rectors may be made by petition containing 
‘the signatures of not le~s than ten corporate 
“members in good standing who are assigned 
“members of chapters in the regional district 
‘where such regional directorship is about 
to become vacant, within the period. of time 
pected by The Secretary; or by resolution 
“of any chapter within said regional district, 
s its executive committee. 


the district to 


7 


_— 


” 
( 
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(b-2) The names of the nominees for 
regional directorships shall be presented by 
The Secretary to the convention for voting 
by the convention. 


Nominations for Officers and Regional Di- 
rectors from the Convention Floor. 


Chapter VII, Article 4, Section 1, Par. 
(b-3), (c-1), (c-2) 

(b-3) Nominations at Conventions. Nomi- 
nations for a regional directorship which is 
about to become vacant shall be made to 
an annual convention or other meeting of 
The Institute from the floor of the conven- 
tion is not 
presented by The Secretary, and if one or 
more nominations for the directorship are 
not made from the floor of the convention 
or meeting by member delegates from the 
district as prescribed in paragraph (c-1) of 
this section, then one shall be made by the 


or meeting. If a nomination 


nominating committee, as prescribed in para- 
graph (d) of this section. 

(c-1) If a regional director is to be nomi- 
nated from the floor, then any accredited 
member delegate from the regional district 
which the nominee will represent if elected 
may propose the name of a corporate mem- 
ber for the directorship, and if the said mem- 
ber is eligible to hold the office and his 
nomination is seconded by tawo or more ac- 
credited member delegates from the said 
regional district, then he is nominated for 
regional director for that district. 

(c-2) If an officer is to be nominated from 
the floor, then any accredited member dele- 
gate or qualified state delegate may propose 
the name of any corporate member for the 
office, and if said member is eligible to hold 
the office and his nomination is seconded by 
accredited member or qualified state dele- 
gates from three different states, then he is 
nominated for the office. 


Personnel of Institute Committees 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF COMMITTEES 
CROSS-INDEXED 


Acctg. Methods for Arch., Standard 
Activities 

Allied Arts 

Architect & the Government 
Architectural Competitions 


Architecture & Nuclear Science 


Hospitalization & Public Health 8 
Income Tax Legislation, Federal i 
International Relations 6 
Joint Coop. Comm. of A.I.A. 

& A.G.C., Nat'l 8 


Joint Comm. of The Institute 


5 
5 
4 
I 
4 
8 . 
Awards & Scholarships 7 o [Besar Council i 
Board of Examiners 3 ee foes = 
Buildings. & Grounds ee ; 
aa ; . Membership 6 
Oe SEAN > Werchant Buildine 8 
Competitions + National Capital 5 
Contract Documents 4b Nardone IDeones 5 
Consultants 9 National Joint Coop. Comm. 
Convention Exhibits 8 Oo IN ILING Ge INEM: 8 
Education 7 Nuclear Science, Architecture & 8 
Election Procedure 5 Pan-American Affairs (Div. of) 6 
Examiners, Board of 3. Producers’ Council, Joint Comm. 
Exhibits, Convention 8 of The Institute and i 
Fees 6 Research Facilities, Expansion 9 
Fellows, The Jury of 4 Registration Standards 9 
Fellowship Procedure 5 Scholarships, Awards & 7 
Federal Income Tax Legis. 7 School Buildings 8 
Finance 3 Standard Acctg. Methods for Arch. 5 
Grounds & Buildings 5 Standards, Registration 9 
Honor Awards for Current Work 7 Urban Planning & Housing 8 
PART I—ADMINISTRATION Charles F. Cellarius, F.A.1.A., : 
ex-officio, as Treasurer 1951 
THE FINANCE COMMITTEE St. Paul Building, 
James R. Edmunds, Jr., F.A.1.A., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Chairman, 1955 1955 
130 West Hamilton Street, THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
Baltimore 1, Md. T. Worth Jamison, Jr. 
Raymond J. Ashton, F.A.1.A. 1952 Chairman, 1951 1951 
24 South West Temple, 8 E. Mulberry St., 
Salt Lake City 1. Utah Baltimore 2, Md. 
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George E. Pope, 
Vice-Chairman, 1951 
608 Greenfield Place, 
Wilmington 280, Del. 

Paul A. Goettelmann 
1518 P Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


1952 


1953 


ALTERNATES (1951) 
Marcellus Wright, Jr., Alternate 
1103 E. Main Street, 
Richmond 19, Va. 
David N. Yerkes. Alternate 
2812 P Street; N. W.., 
Washington 7, D. C. 


1951 


195% 


THE JURY OF FELLOWS 


H. Daland Chandler, F.A.1.A. 
Chairman, 1952 
125 Newberry St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

John F. Staub, F.A.1.4 
3511 Del Monte Drive, 
Houston 6, Texas 

Albert Simons, F.A.1.A. 
17 Broad Street, 
Charleston 3, S. C. 

William J. Bain, F.A.1.A. 
1190 Dexter Horton Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Wash. 

John F. Harbeson, F.A.1.A. 
1510 Architects Bldg., 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


James H. Mitchell, F.a.1.A., 
Chairman, 1951 
407 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Wilbur H. Tusler 
202 Foshay Tower, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
John Noble Richard; 
508 Jefferson Ave., 
Toledo 4, Ohio 


ey 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


19a 


1952 


1953 


THE COMMITTEE ON 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS 


Lorimer Rich, 
Chairman, 1951 
215 Montague St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

C. Wellineton Walker, New Eng. 1951 
201-2 Cilco Bldg., 114 State St., 
Bridgeport 3, Conn. 

J. Roy Carroll, Jr., Mid. Atlantic 1951 
1616 Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 3, Penna. 

Norman J. Schlossman, N. Ct. Sts. 1951 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago 1. Il: 

Samuel G. Wiener, F.A.1.A. 

Gulf Sts. 1952 
820 Com. Nat’l. Bank Bldg., 
Shreveport 89, La. 


New York 1951 
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ero Saarinen Great Lakes 1952 
West Long Lake Rd., 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Karl Kamrath 
2713 Ferndale PI., 
Houston 6, Texas 

Joseph D. Murphy Central States 1953 
7901 Stanford, 

University City 24, Mo. 

James L. Skinner, Jr., S. Atlantic 1953 
501-7 Henry Grady Bldg., 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Bradley P. Kidder 
900 E. Garcia Rd., 
Santa Fe., N. M. 

Clarence H. Wick 
909 Spalding Bldg., 
Portland 4, Ore. 


Texas 1952 


West. Mtn. 1953 


Northwest 1953 


Secondary Competitions 


Francis Keally, F.a.1.a., Vice- 
Chairman, 1953 New York 1953 
17 East 49th Street, 

New York 17, N.Y 


COMMITTEE ON BY-LAWS 
(Standing Committee) 
1954 


Heward Eichenbaum, 
Chairman, 1951 
304 Wallace Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Frank V. Mayo 
307 Exchange Building, 
Stockton 2, Calif. 

Alexander C. Robinson, III, 
F.A.LA. 

1740 E. Twelfth St., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Clair W. Ditchy, F.A.1.4., 

ex-officio 
5 West Larned Street, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


[953 


1952 


1951 


COMMITTEE ON CONTRACT 
DOCUMENTS 
(Standing Committee) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Wm. Stanley Parker, F.A.1.a. 
Chairman, 1951, New England 1953 
120 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 
Howard Dwight Smith, F.a.1.a. 
Vice Chairman, 1951, Gt. Lakes 1953 
Brown Hall, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
Ben John Small 
5 Risley Place, 
New Rochelle, New York 


MEMBERS 
Albert L. Haskins, Jr., §. Atlantic 1953 
Raleigh Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Harry A. Herzog Northwest 1953 
410 Henry Bldg., 
Portland 4, Oregon 


New York 1953 
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Edward Lawrele 9 gree ova 198 
209 Majestic L pe ae 
Ft. Worth, Tex. ‘fe 
Sam W. Hamill Sierra-Nevada 198 
403 Scripps Bldg., 
San Diego 1, Calif. | 
Harvey A. Schwab 
Middle Atlantic 195 
522 Century Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
Arnold I. Raugland 
No. Cent. States 195} 
803 Wesley Temple Bldg., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Miles E. Miller West. Mountain 195 
Felt Bldg., Main Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Howard Eichenbaum Gulf States 195 
304 Wallace Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Glen H. Thomas Cent. States 195) 
125% No. Topeka Ave., 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


COMMITTEE ON ALLIED ARTS) 
(Standing Committee) 


Samuel E. Homsey, Chairman, 1952 
Middle Atlantic 195% 


917 Gilpin Ave., 
Wilmington 12, Del. 
Bartlett Cocke 
3501 Broadway, 
San Antonio, Texas 
Charles Nagel, Jr. New York 195! 
Director, Brooklyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. ¥ 
Philip S$. Wadsworth 
New England 195° 
East Main St., Oyster Bay Cove, 
Long Island, N. Y. 
Guy W. Swaim 
331 Gazette Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Edwin H. Lundie, F.a.1.A. 
No. Cent. States 195: 
324 Endicott Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
John Gaw Meen, F.A.1.A. 


W. Mtn. 1953 


Texas 1955 


Gulf States 195! 


PO; Box628: 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Alden B. Dow Great Lakes 195‘ 
315, Post Sts 
Midland, Michigan 
Mrs. Margaret G. Fritsch, N. W. 195° 
500 Concord Bldg., 
Portland 4, Oregon 
Ernest A. Born Sierra-Nevada 195: 
730 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Jehu DeWitt Paulson 
So. Atlantic 195) 
2705 Everett Ave., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Arthur E. Koelle 
316 Nosthiots 


Central States 195 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 


(Special Committee) 


dorace W. Peaslee, F.A.1.4., 

Chairman 

e234 19th St., N: W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Oscar Stonorov, 

_ Vice Chairman Mid. Atlantic 1951 

Broad St. Station, 15th & Market Sts. 

Philadelphia 2, Penna. 

Wilmot C. Douglas Gulf States 1951 

226 No. 14th St., 

Birmingham 3, Ala. 

Leicester B. Holland, 


1951 


F.A.LA. 

Great Lakes 1951 
7 E. Spring St., Oxford, Ohio 
Richard A. Morse West. Mtn. 1951 
_ P.O. Box 668, Tucson, Arizona 


Joseph D. Murphy Cent. Sts. 1951 
7901 Stanford, 
University City 24, Mo. 


Vincent Palmer Sierra-Nev. 1951 
3006 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


William G. Perry, F.A.1.A. 
New England 1951 
955 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Edwin J. Peterson 
Sherwood Bldg., 
Spokane 8, Wash. 


John T. Rather, Jr., r.a.t.a. Texas 1951 
_ 2814 Virginia St., 
- Houston 6, Texas 
Lorimer Rich 
215 Montague St., 
| Brooklyn 2, New York 
Albert Simons, F.A.1.A. 
= 17 Broad St., 
® Charleston 3, S. C. 
Philip Will, Jr. No. Cent. Sts. 1951 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Whicago 6, III. 


Northwest 1951 


New York 1951 


So. Atl. 1951 


Members-at-large 


J. Woolson Brooks, F.A.1.A. 
815 Hubbell Bldg., 

~ Des Moines 9, Iowa 

i]. Hale Darby 

® 2011 K St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


COMMITTEE ON 
GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 


(Special Committee) 


James R. Edmunds, Jr., F.A.1.A. 


Chairman 1951 
130 West Hamilton Street, 

_ Baltimore 1, Md. 

Harry Barrett, Vice-Chairman 1951 


_ Room 1008, 917 Fifteenth St., N. W., 
' Washington 5, D. C. 
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Karl Kamrath 1951 Hamilton Brown 1951 
ZIV3 Ferndale Place, 2017 W. Gray, 
Houston 6, Texas Houston 19, Texas 
Milton L. Grigg 1951 
910 W. Main Street, COMMITTEE ON 
Charlottesville, Va. FELLOWSHIP PROCEDURE 
James B. Lynch 1951 (Special Committee) 
I Tic. 
ica aa John W. Root, F.A.1.A., 
DC ee Chairman, 1951 1951 
A epee 1951 180 North Wabash Ave., 
ve 8. Chi ; 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah ae eet ae 
Bie robe liucehie ia tat 195 ee 1951 
DOSOISI Wo Teflercon, ae eee 
Portland 1, Oregon at oS) Eee 
Edgar I. Williams, F.A.1.A. 1951 
COMMITTEE ON STANDARD 126 East 38th St., 
ACCOUNTING METHODS FOR New: Yorks lOmNe lye 
ARCHITECTS 
(Special Committee) COMMITTEE ON 
David C. Baer, Chairman 1951 CHAPTER AFFAIRS 
1202 Bissonnet St., (Special Committee) 
Houston 5, ‘Texas Waldo B. Christenson, Chairman 1951 
Joseph Henry Abel 1951 1411 4th Avenue Bldg., 
He cues ee N. W., Seattle 1, Washington 
B a wae Pahl hese 1951 Casper F. Hegner 1951 
"1200 18th Street N. W Be Us 
AVashincion G Ce SRS 2. Golo. 
Edward L. Wilson 195 10, BO eee 1951 
aN Se eines Philadelphia 3, Pena 
Charles F. Cellarius, F.A.1.A., Paul C. Ruth 1951 
ex-officio 1951 1110 Hanna Bldg., 
906 St. Paul Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio Nelson Smith 1951 
1100 Frank Nelson Bldg., 
COMMITTEE ON ACTIVITIES Birmingham, Ala. 
(Special Committee) 
*John Noble Richards, Chairman 1951 COMMITTEE ON 
518 Jefferson Avenue, ELECTION PROCEDURE 
Toledo 4, Ohio (Special Committee) 
*Alfred Lewis Aydelott 1951 ae 
801 First National Bank Bldg., ms Willis, F.A.LA., 1951 
Memphis 3, Tenn. Newb ¢ 
Waldo B. Christenson 1951 a tune ny ce 
_ x S ass. 
1411 4th Avenue Bldg., ese arate 
Seattle 1, Washington Robert E. Alexander 1951 
*Donald B. Kirby 1O5t) 2 POG ae ee 
Wire Street: Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. Arthur C. fee Bee 1951 
ah hal < 1951 Room 2305, exington Ave., 
Dae iar Newaore2ok Neer 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
*Joseph D. Leland, F.A.1.4. 1951 COMMITTEE ON 
814 Statler Building, NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Park Square, Boston 16, Mass. (Special Committee) 
poe Cam 1951 Douglas Wm. Orr, F.A.LA., ‘Ge 
1S P CRUE, Chairman 1 
New York 1, New York 111 Whitney Ave., 
C. E. Silling 1951 New Haven 10, Conn. 
314 Masonic Temple, Glenn Stanton, F.A.LA 1951 
Charleston, W. Va. 208 S. W. Stark St., 
(*) Executive Committee. Portland 4, Oregon 
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Kenneth E. Wischmeyer 1951 


911 Locust St., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Harold B. Willis, F.A.1.A. 


20 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Howard L. Cheney, F.A.1.A. 
23 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

John Reed Fugard 
520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Harold Dana Hauf 
c/o Architectural Record, 
119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Harry M. Prince 
101 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Perry Coke Smith, F.a.1.A. 
101 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


(Chairmen of related committees are 
also serving as members of this commit- 
tee, ex officio.) 


1951 


1954 


1951 


1951 


1951 


1951 


PART II—DEPARTMENT. OF 
PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONS 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 
(Standing Committee) 


John L. Rex, Chairman 1951 
Sierra-Nev. 1951 
3305 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Clement W. Fairweather, F.A.1.A. 
Middle Atl. 1951 
Metuchen, New Jersey 


Harold Bush-Brown, F.A.1.A. 
South Atl. 1951 
Director, School of Architecture, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Ralph W. Hammett 
1425 Pontiac Road, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Joseph E. Smay Cent. Sts. 1952 
School of Architecture, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Christopher M. Kehoe 
New England 1952 
955 Park Square Building, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


N. W. Overstreet Gulf Sts. 1952 
201 North Lamar Street, 
Jackson 14, Miss. 


Great Lakes 1951 
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1950 


Trevor Warren Rogers, New York 1952 
Prudential Bldg., 28 Church St., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

John W. Dawson No. Cent. Sts. 1953 
E-505 First National Bank Bldg., 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Kenneth S. Clark West. Mtn. 1953 
433 Delgado Place, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Theo. F. Keller Texas 1953 
931 Merchants and Mfgrs. Bldg., 

1 Main Street, Houston 2, Tex. 

Marvin R. Patterson Northwest 1953 
1100 Denny Way, 

Seattle 9, Washington 


COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
(Standing Committee) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Julian Clarence Levi, F.A.1.A., 
Chairman 1951 
105 West 40th St., 

New York 18, N. Y. 


Leopold Arnaud, F.A.1.A., 
Vice-Chairman 1951 
School of Arch., Columbia, Univ., 
New York 2/7, NvY. 

Harold R. Sleeper, F.A.1.a. 

25 West 44th St., 
New. Yorks) 8.0NaY- 

Mrs. Chloethiel Woodard Smith 
814 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


1951 


195.1 


MEMBERS 


Pietro Belluschi, F.A.1.A. 1951 
2040 S. W. Jefferson, 
Portland 1, Oregon 

Julian E. Berla 
1636 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

F. Bourn Hayne 
320 Market St., 

San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Samuel FE. Homsey 
917 Gilpin Ave., 

Wilmington 12, Del. 

Maynard Lyndon 
921 Westwood Blvd., 

Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Miss Marion I. Manley 

P. O. Box 32, Coconut Grove 
Station, Miami 32, Fla. 

Ernst Payer 
719 Hanna Bldg., 

Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Paul R. Williams 
3757 Wilshire Blvd., 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

Kenneth Franzheim, F.A.1.A. 
2306 Crawford St., 

Houston 4, Texas 


1951 


1951 


1951 


1951 


195] 


1O5a 


jhe dsy | 


1951 


William L. Van Alen 195] 
1616 Walnut St. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr. F.A.1.A. 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. , 
Chicago, Ill. 

Harry I. Johnstone, F.A.1.A. 


60 St. Francis St., 
Mobile 11, Ala. 


James Clyde Simms 
504 Damon Bldg., 
Honolulu 13, T. H. 


Marcellus E. Wright, Sr. 
1103 E. Main St., 


Richmond 19, Va. 


195] 
195; 


195] 


1951 


Division oF PAN-AMERICAN AFFAIR® 
Mrs. Chloethiel Woodard Smith, 


Chairman 

814 17th St., N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 

Note: The chairman will select hes 
committee members. | 


| 
195) 
| 
| 


COMMITTEE ON FEES 
(Special Committee) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Clarence B. Litchfield, Chairman 
415 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


David H. Morgan 
1110 Otis Bldg., 
Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


Harry M. Prince 
101 Park Ave., 
New York.17,.N.Y< 


Herbert M. Tatum 195] 
2812 Fairmount St., 
Dallas 4, Texas 


MEMBERS 


George B. Allison 
625 So. Westmoreland Ave., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Philip C. Bettenburg 
1437 Marshall Ave., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Orin M. Bullock, Jr. 
424 Dinwiddie St., 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Robert L. Durham 
9310 California Ave., 
Seattle 6, Wash. 


Robert M. Little 
605 Lincoln Rd., 
Miami Beach 39, Florida 


Anthony Lord 
1714 Church Street, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Henry F. Ludorf 
100 Pearl St., 
Hartford 3, Conn. 


195] 


195] 


195} 


195] 


195] 
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Me Byron Williams 


Charles F. Owsley, F.a.1.a. 
~ 211 N. Champion St., 


: John S. Bolles 


Harry Maslow 
275 Morris Ave., 
Elizabeth 5, N. J. 


1951 


1951 


Youngstown 3, Ohio 

John Hays Pritchard 
Tunica, Miss. 

John Noble Richards 
518 Jefferson Ave., 
Toledo 4, Ohio 

Joseph Anton Schmid 
207 Hayes Bldg., 


Erie, Penna. 


1951 


1951 


1951 


COMMITTEE ON 
THE ARCHITECT AND 
THE GOVERNMENT 


(Special Committee) 


John R. Fugard, Chairman 
520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


1951 


1951 
Box 496, Ross, Calif. 


Neil J. Convery 
1060 Broad Street, 
Newark 2, N. J. 


Thomas F. Ellerbe 
E. 505 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
et. Paull; Minn. 


1951 


1951 


Walter W. Hook, F.a.1.a. 1951 
303% W. 4th St., 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 

Aaron Nathan Kiff 1951 


101 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


J. Frazer Smith, F.a.1.A. 
165 Madison Ave., 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 

Arthur E. Thomas, F.A.1.A. 
820 N. Harwood, 
Dallas 1, Texas 

Roy Norman Thorshov 
400 Metropolitan Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


1954 


L954 


1951 


1951 
403 Melson Bldg., 
Newport News, Va. 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL INCOME 


TAX LEGISLATION 
(Special Committee) 


-Louis Justement, F.A.I.A., 


Chairman 1951 
2011 K Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Aaron Nathan Kiff 
101 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, New York 
Irwin S. Porter 

418 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., 

Washington 5, D. C. 


1951 


1951 
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INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR PROBLEMS 
(Special Committee) 


Max H. Foley, Chairman 
101 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Charles B. McGrew 
16215 Warwick Road, 
Detroit 19, Michigan 
Raymond J. Ashton, F.a.1.A. 
24 So. West Temple, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


1951 


1951 


1951 


PART III—DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


THE COMMITTEE ON AWARDS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


(Standing Committee) 
1951 


Ross Shumaker, Chairman 
Box 5445, 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

James R. Edmunds, Jr., F.A.1.A. 
(Chairman, Finance Committee) 1955 
130 West Hamilton Street, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

Niels H. Larsen, F.a.t.a. (Chairman, 
Education Committee ) 1951 
Statler Building, 

Boston 16, Mass. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
(Standing Committee) 


Niels H. Larsen, F.A.1.A., 
Chairman New Eng. 1951 
Statler Bldg., Park Square, 
Boston 16, Mass. 
Luther Lashmit 
602 Reynolds Bldg., 
Winston-Salem 3, N. C. 
Maynard W. Myer No. Cent. Sts. 1951 
424 E. Wells St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
Paul Weigel, r.a.t.a. Cent. Sts. 1951 
Dept. of Arch., Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas 
Thomas H. Locraft Mid. Atl. 1952 
[1 SPPsS tN WV, 
Washington, D. C. 
Carl Feiss Western Mountain 1952 
1626 K St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Herbert J. Powell, F.A.1.A. 
Sierra-Nev. 1952 
2102 Sherwood Road, 
San Marino 9, Calif. 
Buford L. Pickens Gulf States 1952 
School of Arch., Tulane Univ., 
New Orleans 15, La. 
Paul Thiry 
800 Columbia St., 
Seattle 4, Washington 


So. Atlantic 1951 


Northwest 1953 


SEPTEMBER, 


Hugh L. McMath Texas 1953 
School of Arch., Univ. of Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas 

Russel S. Potter Great Lakes 1953 
Reakirt Bldg., 128 E. 6th St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Harold Sleeper, F.a.1.a., New York 1953 
25 W. 44th St., 

New York 18, New York 


COMMITTEE ON HONOR AWARDS 
FOR CURRENT WORK 


(Special Committee) 


Albert F. Heino, Chairman 
315 North Riverside Dr., 
Chicago 27, III. 

Richard M. Bennett 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

Samuel E. Lunden, F.a.1.A. 
458 S. Spring St., 

Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

George F. Pierce, Jr. 
4127 Gramercy Blvd., 
Houston 5, Texas 

Peter Schladermundt 
8 Park Avenue, 
Bronxville 8, New York 

Charles F: ‘Cellarius, “Fea 1.4 
ex-officio 
St. Paul Building, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


195i 


1951 


1951 


1951 


1951 


195) 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE 
INSTITUTE AND THE PRODUCERS’ 
COUNCIL 
(Special Committee) 


‘THE INSTITUTE 


Harold D. Hauf, Co-Chairman 
c/o Architectural Record, 
119 W. 40th St., 

New York 18, N. Y. 

M. Edwin Green 
32) N: Front St, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 

Alfred B. Parker 
2921 S. W. 27th Ave., 

Miami 33, Florida 

D. Kenneth Sargent 
School of Arch., Slocum Hall, 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Lessing W. Williams 1951 
101 Park Avenue, 

New York 17, N.Y. 


1951 


1951 


1951 


1951 


‘THE COUNCIL 


Harry C. Plummer, Co-Chairman 1951 
1520 18th Street,, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Charles Nocar 
c/o E. F. Hauserman Co., 


6800 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


1951 
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F. J. Plimpton 1951 
c/o Vermont Marble Co., 


101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


W. C. Randall 1951 
c/o Detroit Steel Products Co., 
2250 E. Grand Blvd., 

Detroit 11, Michigan 
Tyler S. Rogers 1951 


c/o Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


COMMITTEE ON ARCHITECTURE 
AND NUCLEAR SCIENCE 


(Special Committee) 


(Formerly: Committee on Planning for the 
Atomic Age) 


Thomas K. Fitz Patrick, 
Chairman 
Dept. of Arch., Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa 
Bernis E. Brazier 
24 South West Temple, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
Charles S. Haines, IT 
150 Riverview Drive, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Alexander D. Mackintosh 
108 Dixie Lane, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


1951 
1951 
1951 


1951 


COMMITTEE ON HOSPITALIZATION 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


(Special Committee) 


Slocum Kingsbury, 
Chairman Mid. Atlantic 1951 
1200 18th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Fred R. Hammond Central States 1951 
1696 Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Francis V. Bulfinch, F.a.1.A. 

New England 1951 
122 Ames Building, 
Boston 8, Mass. 

Edward G. Conrad 
1100 Hanna Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

J. Whitney Cunningham ; 

South Atlantic 1951 
The Shelor Bldg., 
Sumter, S. C. 

Harrison Gill Gulf States 1951 
523 Chattanooga Bank Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Perry B. Johanson Northwest 1951 
1190 Dexter Horton Bldg., 

Seattle 4, Washington 
Samuel E. Lunden, F.A.1.A. 
Sierra-Nevada 1951 
428 So. Spring St., 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Donald P. Setter No. Cent. Sts. 1951 

202 Foshay Tower, 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Great Lakes 1951 
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1950 


Alan B. Fisher | West Mountain 1951 
827 Denver Nat’l. Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colorado 
Robert W. Cutler 
5 East 5/th St, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Herbert Voelcker 
1202 Dennis Ave., 
Houston 4, Texas 


New York 1951 


Texas 1951 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 
(Special Committee) 


Lawrence B. Perkins, Chairman 1951 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, IIL. 

Richard L. Aeck 
140 Peachtree St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Henry L. Blatner 
11 North Pearl St., 

Albany 7, N. Y. 

William Wayne Caudill 
Box 1351 
College Station, Texas 

Charles R. Colbert 
410 Balter Bldg., 

New Orleans, La. 

John W. McLeod 
1830 Jefferson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

John L. Reid 
417 Market St., 

San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Howard Dwight Smith, F.a.1.A. 
Brown Hall, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus 10, Ohio 

Edward L. Varney, Jr. 

17 Luhrs Arcade, 


Phoenix, Arizona . 


1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1954 


LO5i 


COMMITTEE ON URBAN PLANNING 
AND HOUSING 
(Special Committee) 


Perry Coke Smith, F.a.1.A., 
Chairman 
101 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York 
Ramsey Findlater 
2210 Auburn Avenue, 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
Arthur Holden, P.a.1.a. 
570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, New York 
Note: Vhe Chairman will choose 
additional members of the Committee. 


1951 


195i 


1951 


COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION 
EXHIBITS 
(Special Committee) 
Paul Gerhardt, Jr,_F.A.1.A., 
Chairman 
121 North LaSalle Street, 


Chicago 2, Illinois 


1951 


George Bain Cummings, F.A..A. 1951 
99 Collier Street, 


Binghamton, New York 


Howard Taylor Fisher 1951 
322 West Washington Street, | 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

Lorentz Schmidt 


1951 
1832 East 2nd Street, | 
Wichita 7, Kansas 


NATIONAL JOINT COOPERATIVE | 
COMMITTEE OF AIA. AND A.GC. | 
(Special Committee) 


1951 


THE INSTITUTE 


Max Henry Foley, Co-Chairman 
101 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. | 

Philip C. Bettenburg I 
1437 Marshall Ave., | 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Edward G. Conrad 
1110 Hanna Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Earl T. Heitschmidt, F.a.1.A. 1951 
449 S. Beaudry Ave., 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Harry B. Tour 195] 


402 Union Bldg., 
Knoxville, Tenn. : 

Theodore Irving Coe, Co-Secretary 
1741 New York Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 


Arthur H. Wells, Co-Chairman 195] 
228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. L. Atherton 
Terminal Sales Bldg., 
Seattle 1, Washington 

Ellis W. Barker 
302 Ness Bldg., 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

William Muirhead 
PIOrBox2 012 
Durham, North Carolina 

E. J. Wheeler 
4612 Paddock Road, 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio 

Welton A. Snow, Co-Secretary 
1227 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


195] 


1951 


COMMITTEE ON 
MERCHANT BUILDING 
(Special Committee) 


Kenneth E. Wischmeyer, 
Chairman 
911 Locust St., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 

John N. Highland, Jr., 
Vice-Chairman 
522 Franklin Street, 
Buftalor2,"No-Y> 
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David B. Runnells 


~ Lawrence Galen Waldron 


3 C. E. Silling, Chairman 


‘ Hubert H. Crane 
_ Alfred B. Parker 


H. Barrett Pennell 


George D. Riddle 


1951 
3711 Camp Bowie Blvd., 


Ft. Worth, Texas 


1951 
2921 S. W. 27th Ave., 


Miami 33, Fla. 

1951 

826 Wickfield Rd., 

Wynnewood, Penna. 

1951 
6223 Valley Rd., 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 

Hugh A. Stubbins, Jr. 
103 Pleasant St., 
Lexington 73, Mass. 


oxi 


1951 
905 Second Ave. Bldg., 


Seattle 4, Washington 
L. Morgan Yost 

363 Ridge Rd., 

Kenilworth, Ill. 


1951 


1951 
130 So. Atlantic Blvd., 


Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPANSION OF 


RESEARCH FACILITIES 
(Special Committee) 


1951 
314: Masonic Temple, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Pietro Belluschi, F.a.1.a. 
2040 S. W. Jefferson, 
Portland 1, Oregon 

Carl Koch 
Snake Hill, 


Belmont, Massachusetts 


151 


1951 


Norman J. Schlossman 1951 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Robert Law Weed 1951 


1527 DuPont Bldg., 
Miami 32, Florida 


COMMITTEE ON 
REGISTRATION STANDARDS 


(Special Committee) 


Frank V. Mayo, Chairman 
307 Exchange Bldg., 
Stockton 2, Calif. 

Glenn Stanton, F.A.1.A. 

208 S. W. Sine Sty 
Portland 4, Oregon. 

John Rex 
3305 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


195i 


1951 


1951 


COMMITTEE ON CONSULTANTS 
(Special Committee) 


Lawrence B. Perkins, Chairman 1951 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

Slocum Kingsbury 
1200 18th Street, N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 
William H. Livingston, F.a.1.A. 
1510 Architects Building, 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
Dewey A. Somdal 
Texas Eastern Bldg., 
Shreveport, La. 
Adrian J. Wilson 
Room 607, 816 W. 5th Street, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


1951 


1951 


1951 


1951 


Architects in Current Government Building 


Program 


elie POSITION of the architect in 
two important government con- 
struction programs—the Wherry 
Act program to provide housing for 
service families, and the U. S. Air Force 
master plan program for air bases—was 
settled at two Washington conferences 
in June, participated in by Institute 
officers, Committee chairmen, and Wash- 
ington staff, and representatives of gov- 
ernment departments concerned. 

The Institute was represented in both 
meetings by President Ralph Walker, 
Executive Director Edmund R. Purves, 
Housing Committee Chairman Harry 
M. Prince, and, in the case of the meet- 
ing with the Air Force, also by Clarence 
B. Litchfield, chairman, Committee on 
Fees; John R. Fugard, chairman, Com- 
mittee on the Architect and the Govern- 
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ment; and C. E. Silling, member of 
the Board of Directors. 

The Wherry Act housing program is 
now moving very rapidly with projects 
being designated every few days. Each 
service, Army, Navy or Air, determines 
its own housing requirements as the 
initial step in setting up a housing proj- 
ect. When these requests have been ap- 
proved by a central Washington review- 
ing authority, an announcement is made 
from the Pentagon which is then dis- 
seminated by press wire services to local 
newspapers. ‘Thus the first tip on a mili- 
tary housing project may come from 
local commandants or their housing of- 
ficers, and the first confirmation usually 
from an announcement in the local press. 

The selection of architects is done 
by local representatives of the Corps of 


( 


\ 
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Engineers in the case of Army and Air 
Force projects, or the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, in the case of Navy projects. 

At this time most of the military and 
air force projects have already been an- 
nounced, but the Navy still has a num- 
ber of projects yet to be announced. 
Both services have agreed to select archi- 
tects from lists of qualified arichitects 
prepared by local F.H.A. offices. “These 
will normally be architects known by the 
F.H.A. to be qualified and experienced 
in the kind of work contemplated. It 
has been agreed that this list will not be 
necessarily binding upon the services; 
they would still remain free to make any 
selection of architects they wish after 
investigation of the architects’ qualifica- 
tions and ability to perform. 

Architects who have visited Washing- 
ton in the hope of obtaining commissions 
to work on such housing projects are, 
in accordance with these arrangements, 
being referred back to district offices. 
The Institute’s Washington staff has re- 
ceived numerous inquiries as to whether 
or not such visits are in vain. Certainly 
they do not produce architectural com- 
missions. But to the extent that local 
selections and decisions are reviewed in 
Washington, it may well turn out that 
an acquaintance with reviewing authori- 
ties here will not prove a total waste of 
time. District officers are occasionally 
impressed by the fact that architects 
have taken the trouble to visit their 
Washington headquarters, but are not 
likely to exaggerate the importance of 
such visits. 

No fixed schedule of fees is to be 
established. The agreed-upon fee will 
be subject to negotiation between the 
architect chosen and the local adminis- 
trative officer of the respective Service 
in charge of a project development. The 
determination of the fee will not be 
made until after the selection of an 
architect, based upon his qualifications as 
well as the differences in qualities of the 
project site, such other matters as may 
bear on the fee, and in accordance with 
the normal procedure of the respective 
Services for such negotiations. The 
maximum fee permitted cannot exceed 
the established fee schedule agreed be- 
tween F.H.A. and the A.I.A., except 
that consideration for a higher fee will 
be permitted whenever particular local 
conditions or other considerations make 
such higher fees advisable. 

It is obvious that Wherry Act hous- 
ing arrangements follow in some im- 
portant particulars those earlier arrived 
at in negotiations between the A.I.A. 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. And it may be presumed that 
Wherry Act experience will similarly be 
useful in such subsequent defense hous- 
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ing programs as may develop out of the 
present emergency. ‘The situation is ac- 
cordingly under constant review by the 
Washington staff of The Institute, and 
experiences of architects under this pro- 
gram that would reflect ways-in which 
architectural relations might be im- 
proved should be reported to The Insti- 
tute for this purpose. 

Long-range planning for the Air Force 
bases, at present, is exactly that. No 
building plans are immediately contem- 
plated, and where architects are chosen 
to prepare master plans (and engineers, 
planners, and landscape architects are 
also considered) they will not neces- 
sarily be selected to render subsequent 
architectural services in conjunction with 
any construction program. Close to 100 
master plans are to be prepared, em- 
bracing building work that eventually 

may cost from $25,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 in each case. 


In discussions with officials in charge 
of this program, representatives of The 
Institute learned that the Air Force had 
proposed to select architects by competi- 
tive bid. This method of selection was 
discontinued when it was pointed out 
that it was contrary to the Standards of 
Professional Practice of The American 
Institute of Architects. 


The Institute’s Committee was ad- 
vised that a project architect would be 
selected by the major area command 
subject to final approval by Washing- 
ton headquarters. On account of rapidly 
changing technical advances, it does not 
necessarily follow that past experience 
in design of air fields should be the 
prime reason for such selection. It was 
suggested that co-adventures or associa- 
tions of engineering specialists under the 
leadership of an architect might be con- 
sidered. 


The Committee also recommended 
that architects be selected as acceptable 
on the basis of qualifications and ability 
to perform. The most preferable archi- 
tect is then to be called in for complete 
negotiation on one of the two following 
bases: 


1. Provided full scope, cost of con- 
struction, and performance time 
can be established, a lump sum con- 
tract can be agreed to; 


2. Where project is of indeterminate 
nature as to scope and/or per- 
formance time, the compensation 
should be on the basis of a fixed 


fee plus reimbursable expenses. 


If this first negotiation is not success- 
fully completed, it shall be permanently 
terminated, and the next acceptable 
architect vill be called in for negotia- 
tion. 
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Standardized Accounting for Architects 
Part II | 
By David C. Baer 


CHAIRMAN, A.LA. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZED ACCOUNTING METHODS FOR ARCHITECTS 


(A speech presented to the 82nd Con- 
vention of The Institute) 


Book and its forms. 

Cash Journal, Forms 101-Rear, 
102-Front. This is the first spread of the 
Cash Journal. The initial Form pro- 
vides for the Bank Account. ‘There are 
columns for the date and description of 
the transaction. “The deposit and check 
serial numbers are entered in the refer- 
ence column, and the amount deposited 
or drawn is entered in the column so 
designated respectively. The current 
running balance is entered in the Balance 
column. Note that both checks issued 
and deposits made are entered in chrono- 
logical order. "This form can take the 
place of the check stub, and provides 
complete and immediate information per- 
taining to the bank account. 

As stated above, Double-Entry Book- 
keeping calls for two things to be done 
at the same time. With the Cash Journal 
this is done without delay or confusion. 


\iRsT, we will examine the Cash 


Each time a check is issued or a deposit. 


is entered, a second entry is made in a 
column which segregates it under the 
proper and particular type of expense or 
income involved. Some purchases may 
apply to several types of expense and re- 
quire several entries, but the total of 
such entries must equal the total amount 
drawn. 

The second Form 102-Front is used 
to enter sums paid for Capital or Non- 
Expense items and for entering the office 
Income. Fixed assets, investments, and 
other capital expenditures fall into many 
different accounts, but there are usually 
only a few such entries each month, so 
all can be entered in one account as a 
debit or a credit, with an identifying ac- 
count number placed in the item column. 
For instance, if you purchase a drafting- 
table, it is a capital investment and the 
amount paid for the table is entered in 
the Debit column of the Non-Expense 
items, so as to offset the credit entered 
in the bank account when the check is 
drawn. 

You must always remember that every 
time a credit entry is made there must 
be an equal debit entry or entries made. 
The reverse is also true, for in the case 
of income to the office a deposit made in 
the bank is a Debit entry made to the 
bank account. A Credit entry then must 
be made to balance it. Income is entered 


in these columns for fees and miscellane- 
ous office income. The type of income? 
is noted in the item column which is} 
provided with the miscellaneous column. 

Cash Journal, Forms 102-Rear, 103-) 
Front. On the left flyleaf, Form 102- 
Rear, are the accounts of the principals 
with the business. The account for each | 
has a column for money paid in, and | 
another for money drawn. If more: 
than three principals are involved, ad-| 
ditional flyleafs may be added. Be || 

The expense involved in operating the 
business is Indirect, Direct, or Reimburs- | 
able. The Indirect Expense is entered in. 
the various accounts of the Cash Journal 
to which it is chargeable. Columns for 
entering the expense of Rent, Professionai 
Fees, Special Payments, Duplication, 
Postage and Transportation, and Travei 
and Entertainment are included on the 
next Form 103-Front. 

Cash Journal, Forms 103-Rear, 104. 
Front. Columns for Auto Expense 
Office and Drafting Supplies and Ex- 
pense, and Telephone are included on 
the back side of the next Form 103- 
Rear. Note the blank columns for extra 
headings. Additional flyleafs with blank 
headings may be added if still more ac- 
counts are desired in a particular office. 
Columns for Taxes, Miscellaneous Items 
and Office Labor are included on the 
next Form 104-Front. Here again an 
item column is provided to indicate the 
account numbers of the miscellaneous In- 
direct Expense items entered. 

In the Minimum System, explained 
earlier, all expense is considered as In- 
direct Expense, because no Job Costs are 
kept. All expense items, therefore, are 
entered in the Indirect Expense columns 
of the Cash Journal. 

Cash Journal, Forms 104-Rear, 101- 
Front. The columns on this Form 104- 
Rear at the left are for entering the 
deduction made from the salaries of 
employees which are held pending their — 
being forwarded to the Bureau of In-— 
ternal Revenue, etc. These headings con- 
form to those on the Time Sheet and 
Payroll Journal, which will be shown 
later. These are liabilities of the office 
and are credits. “They are balanced out 
when the payment is actually made. Re- 
imbursable Expense is entered in the 
columns provided on this Form 101- 
Front. 

When Job Costs are kept, Direct Ex- 


pense is kept and entered separate from 
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Indirect Expense. The Cash Journal 
is kept in balance by entering the Direct 
Expense totals in the columns on. this 


Form 101-Front. 


Personal Services or Labor, Profes- 


sional Fees, Special Payments, Miscel- 


laneous Items and Reimbursable Items 
are entered in these columns. The dis- 


tribution of expense to individual jobs 
other than for labor is made directly from 


the statement, Job Cost Record Form 
401, received each month from the sup- 


plier. The total Direct Expense will be 


entered in the Cash Journal, and the 
specific charges accruing to the individual 
jobs are entered directly to the Job Cost 


: 
: 
t 
: 


: 


; 


records and are entered only this one 
time. 

These entries are shown on the Job 
Cost Record. This is an individual job 
cost account. The headings of the col- 
umns correspond to those found in the 
Cash Journal. Entries for Labor or 
Personal Expense are posted from the 
Payroll Journal, which I will explain 
next. 

Weekly Time Record, Form 601. 


Next, we will consider the handling of 


the office payroll and distributing it to 
‘the Job Costs and to Indirect Expense. 
The weekly time record is the source 


of all payroll information. 


Each em- 


ployee keeps one of these records each 
‘week. There is space here for a descrip- 
‘tion of the work, the number of hours 
worked each day and on each job each 


day. 


f 


aA 


There are columns for extending 
the amount to be charged to each job 
each week. (Here, I might state, that 
the committee expects to publish tables 
of wage rates which will permit the 
filling in of these amounts without com- 
putations.) If extra time is worked, a 
diagonal line can be drawn across the 
hour box by the employee and the regular 
hours placed above this line and the extra 
hours placed below the line. The totals 
from the bottom of each of these sheets 
are entered in the Payroll Journal. 


"4 
BS 
e 
; 
; 
“i 
; 
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Payroll Journal, Forms 201-Rear, 202- 
Front. These Payroll Journal forms pro- 
vide a place for entering a record of each 
payroll complete with the number of 
the check issued to each employee. The 
amount of the entire payroll is entered 
in the Cash Journal from the Payroll 
Journal as one entry. This keeps the 
Cash Journal from becoming cluttered 
with listings of individual checks. 

These forms complete those of the 
Payroll Journal. The first separates 
the Direct from the Indirect Expense. 
The totals of each of these can be entered 
directly in the Cash Journal for each pay 
period. ‘The second form is used to ac- 
cumulate the Direct Expense, which is 
distributed to each job. The totals for 
each pay period are entered in the Job 
Cost record as mentioned above. 

Employee Payroll Record, Form 402. 
This is a record for each individual em- 
ployee. The entries come directly from 
the Payroll Journal and are posted for 


each payroll period. At the end of the 
quarter, the complete record of the em- 
ployee is immediately available for mak- 
ing up the Social Security reports and 
other similar reports of deductions from 
employees’ salaries. There is also a 
space for the record of both sick leaves 
and vacations, 


Application for Employment, Form 
The employee information, such 
as Social Security number, comes from 
an employee’s Application for Employ- 
ment, which serves the double purpose 
of being the record of the experience of 
the applicant and of furnishing informa- 
tion needed if the applicant becomes an 
employee. The back of the Application 
for Employment has a space for an em- 
ployment record of the applicant, a list 
of references and a space for the com- 
ments of the person who interviews the 
applicant in the office. 


(To be continued in November) 


Order Accounting Forms Now! 


Notice of Price Change 


be ordered as soon as possible, in 

view of the fact that most firms 
operate on a calendar-year basis, and 
that there is certain to be a rush of 
orders at the end of the year. 

Due to The Institute’s lack of experi- 
ence in measuring the demand for the 
Accounting Systems, it is entirely pos- 
sible that it will not be able to anticipate 
in every case the number of forms which 
will be ordered, and deliveries will be 
delayed. An order blank for your con- 
venience will be found in this issue of 
the BULLETIN. 


[’ is suggested that Accounting Forms 


Price Changes 
Since the inception of the Standardized 


SEPTEMBER, 


Accounting System for Architects at the 
beginning of this year, The Institute has 
been computing costs in order to arrive 
at a figure which would assure a regular 
publisher’s profit to The Institute with- 
out being excessive. It has been agreed 
that the present prices will probably re- 
main as previously published, except for 
Offer No. III, on which it will be neces- 
sary to make an upward adjustment in 
the amount of $2. That offer will sell 
for $19.50 instead of $17.50 beginning 
October 15, 1950. 


It is possible that a few other price ad- 
justments will be necessary in the in- 
dividual forms. 
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Order Form for Standardized Accounting Systems and Forms 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS 


Offer No. | (complete system) $47.50 


Sufficient copies of all forms for the use of an average office 
for the period of a year. Forms are imprinted and special 
seven-ring binders are included with this offer. 


Offer No. II (basic system) $27.50 


This system is approximately the same as Offer No. I, ex- 
cept that the specially designed binders are not included, 
nor is the imprinting of the name and address of the architect. 


Offer No. III (minimum system) $17.50 
Will cost $19.50 after Oct. 15, 1950 


Only the Instructions for the Accounting System and a year’s 
supply of Accounting Forms for the average office is included 
in this offer. 


BOOKKEEPING FORMS 


Copies Price - Total 
a SOY) 
A101, Cash Journal Form $ .60; $2.00 
A102, Cash Journal Form oa SK IS 
A103, Cash Journal Form ee sds. Wes 
A104, Cash Journal Form a OS) ks 
_ A105, Cash Journal Form 
(Blank—without headings) SOS OS 
A106, Cash Journal Form 
(Blank—without headings) |. ———— 0S wla/5 
A107, Journal Form a 60; 2.00 
A201, Payroll Journal Form —_——_. 60; 2.00 
A202, Payroll Journal Form —_—. SONS ales 
A203, Payroll Journal Form ——___. 55.0 mel er75 


Please Print Name 


Street 


City and State 
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we daberekrecade scar eee noe seenseaseer asian | 
Date | 
Copies Price 
OS 1K) 
A301, Ledger Account Form ————_— 1.10; 2.00 
A401, Job Cost Record —_—— 1.10; 2.00 
A402, Employee Record ———— 1.10; 2.00 
251g LOO 
A403, Fixed Assets Record —— sss 2100) 
A404, Note and Investment 
Record ——— 54 2:00 
505 100 
A501, Trial Balance (Bond 
Paper) ——— 90 VAeaS 
A502, Balance Sheet (Bond 
Paper) — 9051675 
A503, Profit and Loss State- 
ment (Bond Paper) — OR. AS 
A504, Indirect Cost Factor 
(Bond Paper) —— 290) lods) 


2 pads 10 pads 

A601, Time Record (Bond 

Paper) —— 90; 4.00 —-- 

In pads of 50 sheets, punched 

7 holes, printed on one side. 
A602, Time Record (Card 

Ledger Stock) —__—_ 1.00; 4.00 

With perforated Employee 

Record Stub, Padded 50 to pad. 


A801, Application for Em- 
ployment (Bond Paper) 


OWNER-CONTRACTOR FORMS 


Copies Price Totah 
100 sets 250 sets 
A701, Change Order de FSGS BO 
A702, Request for Partial 
Payment —— 3.50; 8.50 —+—— 
A703, Certificate for Payment ————— 3.50; 8.50 


Extra Sheets of 701, 702, or 
703, Plain (No Copy Designa- 
tion), 50 sheets to pad, per 
pad 90¢. 


Do Not Use 
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WELL-KNOWN French restaurant 

in Chicago in the summertime 

overflows into the  stone-paved 
courtyard of the apartment-hotel in 
which it is located, and story after story 
of tenants’ windows overlook it. With 
the coming of hot weather an amusing 
sign appears warning patrons, for the 
benefit of residents, that 


is not like a 
It has lots of acoustics!” 


Chicago is like that. It has lots of most 
things, including climate. 

The Windy City is also uncomfortably 
hot, cold, wet and dry on occasion. An 
architect’s greatest problem is perhaps 
to avoid mutually conflicting pro- 
visions for seasonal extremes and sudden 
changes. 

Architects have helped create the high 
and turbulent winds, which occur in and 
around the man-made canyons abruptly 
beginning at Michigan Boulevard. It 
should be noted that wind velocities given 
in the charts are based on readings about 
130’ above ground and are about double 
the force felt at ground level. Also, al: 


“This restaurant 
theatre. 


Soss RES SS 
Sertisse Sst 
S 


ps 
ee 


10 in. more 
snowfall 


Department of Education 
and Research 


Wa tter A. Taytor, Director 

THEODORE IRvING Cok, Technical Secretary 

FREDERIC ARDEN PAWLEY, Research Secretary : 
WiriiamM Demarest, Jr., Secretary for Modular Coordination 


Regional Climate Analysis and Design Data 
VII. CHICAGO AREA 


though Lake Michigan is commonly 
blamed for the wind, more wind comes 
from westerly directions. In summer 
there is a symmetrical balance of land 
and lake breezcs with much calm at 
night, but the winter diagrams are con- 
sistently rimmed with westerly black 
to indicate strong winds from that direc- 
tion. It is also noticeable that the 
central calm spot is squeezed to a mini- 
mum in the afternoons throughout the 


We are assured that the Chicago- 
region climate would normally be sub- 
ject to even larger variations if it 
were not for the Lake. In spite of, 
or perhaps because of,’ all these un- 
pleasant extremes there are days when a 
walk on Michigan Boulevard in the 
clear sunlight and cool breeze is the best 
climatic tonic in the nation. 

The cooperation of L. Morgan Yost, 
A.LA. of Kenilworth, Illinois, in assist- 


year, showing prevalence of afternoon ing with design interpretation notes for 
breezes. this article is gratefully acknowledged. 
20% less 


winter sun 
— 7 30 in. more 
snowfall 


10% colder 
in winter 


30 in. more 
i snowfall eG 


40% less 
_winter sun 


10% colder 
in summer 


MADISON 


Fa siuwavces \ SN 


S 
SS 


ANS SWS 


RSS 
SSSSSRS. Sy 
Nc 


* 10 in. more 


10% colder 
in winter 


@ DAVENPORT 


r 


10% wetter 


10 in. less 
snowfall 
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snowfall 


10% wetter 
Trino> R 
20% less 
winter sun 
* 10 in. less 
INDIANAPOLIS snowfall 
geste 
Y 10% warmer 
in winter 
10% warmer 
in winter 
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RANGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF TEMPERATURES 


A VERY HOT PROPORTION OF TOTAL AREA IN EACH ZONE INDICATES | 
| PERCENT OF TIME TEMPERATURES ARE IN THAT ZONE a 
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MAX 
OVER 
90° 


ii} 


S20) 


MINIMUM 
UNDER 


TH 


AVERAGE 
NUMBER 
OF HOT 
AND COLD 
DAYS 


DATE OF LAST KILLING FROST IN THE SPRING 
BETWEEN MARCH 20 - MAY 25 

DATE OF FIRST KILLING FROST IN THE AUTUMN 
BETWEEN “SEPT 205= iNOW 235 

LONGEST GROWING SEASON- 232 DAYS 

SHORTEST GROWING SEASON- 137 DAYS 


{ 
iL 


@ 


T 
| 


n 
+ 


oo 
HOERNONEWEREOIGD 
HT 


MINIMUM 


UNDER 
38 
— 


~( 


MONTHLY TOTALS 
OF AVERAGES 
AND EXTREMES 


DEGREE 
DAYS 


TOTAL NUMBER 
OF DEGREES 
THE DAILY MEAN 
FALLS BELOW 65°F 


1511 MOST 
“41262 AVER 


1444 MOST 


1080 MOST 
| 886 AVER. 


+1098 AVER 


878 LEAST 


780 LEAST 


510 LEAST 


401 MOST 


252 AVER. 
(17 LEAST 


122 MOST 
58 AVER 
Pa 8 LEAST 


SUN AND WIND ANALYSIS 


ROOF 


WALLS 


OPENINGS 


FOUNDATIONS 
& BASEMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Roof should control inten- 
sive solar heat in summer 
by insulation capable of 
resisting max impact of 


1325 Btu/sf/hr. 


Vertical surfaces to E, S 
& W receive more solar 
heat than flat surfaces in 
winter, but less in sum- 
mer. Solar heating de- 
vices are most efficient if 
mounted on _ wall 
steeply pitched roof. 
Use color on exteriors to 
counteract deficiency of 
cheerful winter sunlight. 
Gray skies & dirty snow 
make welcome. 
Movable awnings or 
radiation screens are use- 
ful in summer for color 
accents. 


or 


color 


Large windows, oriented 
be helpful 


source of solar heat dur- 


sun, will 


Ling spring & fall & on oc- 


casional 


sunny winter 
days. Should be double- 
glazed. 


E & W windows require 
greater shade protection 
in summer than windows 
on S. Large S windows, 
desirable in winter, are 
thus not disadvantageous 


in summer. 


Consider use of basement 
rooms for summer com- 


fort. 


| 


iat roof will tend to re- 


\ceive excessive solar heat 
in summer & very little in 


_ —"— rrr 


winter. Steeply pitched 
| roof more satisfactory in 


_ both seasons. 


7 


| Max wind force not likely 
| to exceed 50 mph on roof. 
|}Shape roof to minimize 
‘|turbulence around house, 


fespecially in winter. 


L-shaped outer walls or 
wall-shields afford desir- 
able compromises to elimi- 
nate or capture sun at 
certain seasons & provide 
breeze control. 

Consider exterior con- 
trols first rather than at- 
tempt to make them con- 
form to pre-planned in- 
terior. 


Cold winter winds greatly 
increase heat loss. Ade- 
quate wall & roof insula- 


tion is vital. 


Diagrams should be used 


to determine optimum 
size & location of win- 
dows for sun control. 


Provide max winter light. 


Entrances should be pro- 
tected from wind & rain. 
Vestibule or storm doors 
are desirable feature. 
Major entrances best lo- 
cated on SE or W sides. 

Windows on W, NW, & 
SW should be 


kept to 


min in number & size. 


Larger openings are more 
desirable on SE & N. 
Windows should be 


double-glazed or have 


storm sash. 


Sunlight in basement de- 
sirable as means of sum- 


mer humidity control. 


Basement most protected 
area (from winds). How- 
ever, means should be 
employed to prevent drift- 
ing & eddying of snow & 
leaves in window wells. 

Summer ventilation not 
always best means of de- 
humidifying basement; 
mechanical devices pref- 


erable. 


Insufficient sun to be use- 
ful for solar heating dur- 
ing winter months. Apr & 
May best 


months for 


solar heating. 


Lack of winter sunlight 
produces need for ample 
means of artificial illu- 


mination. 


Calmness of hot summer 
nights may require arti- 
ficial ventilation for com- 
fort; fans should be di- 
rected to draw air from 


NE & SW. 
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DESIGN DATA BASED ON 


SITE AND ORIENTATION j 
ZONE GENERAL INTERPRETATION PLANTING INTERIOR PLAN 5 


Total precipitation avs about 33 in/yr, well dis-| Paved terraces & walls are de- 
tributed throughout yr. Approx 30% variation from]|sirable at all entrances & 
yr to yr above & below ay. Also occasional very] passages around exterior. How- 


wet or very dry months. Longest period without]ever caution should be used in Provide space for leaving over- 


J measurable rain was 30 days; longest period with|locating paved areas so as to shoes, etc, at entrance to pre+ 
BREET ATION rain 1/100’ or more per day was 11 days. avoid reflective surfaces in vent tracking in mud. 
Summer showers generally briefer & heavier than | summer. 
winter rains. However 3 inches of rain are absorbed |Land surfaces or driveways 
quickly in summer, while 2 inches causes mud in| pitched toward house must have 
winter. special storm drainage. 
= . yy = . 
Snowfall not excessive; usually less than 36’” dur Snow protection. at eneraeama 
i son; 60/7. Heaviest th 
ps Diane nT hte ate a ee abe Freezing rain common hazard | needed. 
”. ry bf ” i 
ss att Sadan Lnueuthds boktie tener pion in winter to trees, shrubs, wir-| Children should have access te 
SNOWFALL winters are snowless. Snow has fallen in every ate play area -& ibedzoountanamaa 
month except Jul & Aug. Most snows are wet & = fe amar 
melt rapidly. 
Outdoor facilities, unless cov- 
.|ered, will temporarily lose use- 
About 1/3 of days of yr have some rain or snow; : 4 f 
ib : : F fulness from 4° to 8 days a 
frequency lower in summer than in winter. 
month. Semioutdoor roofed ter- 
PRECIPITATION Heavy fogs 1 day a month are normal, slightly 
DAYS ‘ 5 race for shelter during showers 
more frequent in winter than summer. 
; : Pie Shr ; should be considered. 
Heaviest rate of precipitation occurs during sum- 
, Early fall has greatest proba- 
M mer. Max 6” in 24 hrs. Records for shorter periods: 2 g R 
© F : : : bilities for outside living. Plan 
oe RATE | 0.64” in 5 min. 1.11” in 10 min, 1.8 in 30 min, 2 


fl accordingly. 
PRECIPITATION | 2:8” in 1 hr, 3.67” in 2 hrs. Max winter rates about oe hace = 


Yard drai hould take int 
30% Ms SURE ates. ar Trainage snou ake into 


account excessive burden created 


by heavy summer showers. 


RH creates problems of mois- 


Deep ishaded aveasmyiiiteed™ ture absorption in building ma 


N RH is highest in cool of night & lowest in heat of | erally remain moist & cooler. terlals, house» tian Tae a 


RELATIVE day. Ay ranges from 70% to 80% day to night in] Avoid dense planting that will mer basement moisture, summer 


HUMIDITY winter & 58% to 80% day to night in summer. reduce air circulation. around fungus & molds, attic dryness 


winter interior dryness. 
house. yess 


Storage closets should be kep: 
air-tight & dry. 
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ROOF 


WALLS 


“MOISTURE ANALYSIS 


OPENINGS 


FOUNDATIONS 
& BASEMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Avoid water pockets & 
absorptive materials. 

Roofs might well over- 
hang all walls to protect 


them from weather. 


Avoid projections, crey- 


ices, absorptive materials. 


Max 
to exceed 20 psf; will av 
under 5 lbs. 

Flashing should be ade- 


quate to prevent freeze- 


snow load unlikely 


thaw backup under 


shingle-type roofs. 


Roof may remain damp or 
covered with snow for 
many days at a time dur- 
ing winter resulting in 


deterioration of absorp- 


| tive materials. 


Eave gutters should be 
sized to handle 2”/hr 
rain. 


Drainage _ capacities 
should be able to carry 
off 6”/day. 

Pitched 


more practicable than flat 


roofs generally 


roofs. 


Smooth, non-absorbing ex- 
terior wall materials are 
most desirable to avoid 
damp & frost damage. 

Exterior should be as 
waterproof as possible. 

Surfaces that show dirt 
should be avoided near 


ground where heavy rain 


will cause splashing. 


Provide shelter for open- 
ings on lee side of house 
to permit retaining open 
ventilation during sum- 


mer rains. 


All openings must be se- 
curely caulked to exclude 


sifting snow. 


Rains are sufhciently fre- 
quent to require all en- 
trances to be well shel- 
tered from above & on 


windward sides. 


Moisture - absorptive ma- 


terials exposed to sun 
may have a daily range 
from 5% to 100% RH, 
creating deteriorating 
stresses. 

Roofs should be vapor- 


sealed. 


Walls & ceilings should 
be vaporproofed to pre- 
vent loss of air moisture 
during winter & to pre- 
vent absorption of mois- 


ture during summer. 


Storm windows are use- 


ful internal 


in holding 
moisture in winter & pre- 
venting condensation on 


glass. 


Artificially high water 
table may form in early 
spring-thaw period. Sur- 
face & subsurface drain- 
age should be away from 
house. Foundation walls 
should be waterproofed. 
Cement weatherwalk con- 
tinuous to house may be 
considered as measure of 
keeping dampness from 


basement walls. 


Protect basement window 
& entrance 
against snow. 
Such snow often melts 
rapidly creating drainage 
problem & deterioration 
of materials in refreeze- 
thaw conditions. 


areaways 
drifting 


Foundation wails will be 
continuously wet during 
winter near ground line. 
During occasional dry 
spells earth may dry out 
below foundations caus- 
ing unexpected settlement 
in buildings as much as 


10 yrs old. 


Lawns & shallow-rooted 
plants will require irriga- 
tion, usually hose will be 


satisfactory. 


Special warm closet for 


drying winter clothes de- 
sirable. 
Indoor laundry drying 


facilities desirable, espe- 
cially in winter. 
Lightning protection ‘is 


desirable. 


About 20% of yr (during 
summer months) RH in 
basements is likely to be 
100%, causing condensa- 
tion, mold, mustiness. Me- 
chanical dehumidification 
or radiant heat may be 
considered among remed- 


ial measures. 


Air conditioning in sum- 
mer should provide for 
moisture removal. 
Artificial humidification 
desirable in interior of 
house in winter to prevent 
undue drying stress. 


a film of 


In summer, 


water on sun-exposed 
walls & roofs will reduce 


temp & prevent excessive 


drying stress. 
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Climate and House Design, Summary of 
Investigation 1945-1947 
J. W. Drysdale, June 1947. Australia, De- 
partment of Works and Housing, Common- 
wealth Experiment Building Station. (Dupli- 
cated Document No. 21, U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau.) 


Climate and House Design, Summary of 
Investigation, Winter 1947 
J. W. Drysdale, October 1947. Australia, 
Department of Works and Housing, Com- 
monwealth Experiment Building Station. 
(Duplicated Document No. 24, U. S. Weather 
Bureau.) 


Climate and House Design, Thermal Char- 
acteristics of Dwellings 
J. W. Drysdale, June 1948. Australia, De- 
partment of Works and Housing, Common- 
wealth Experiment-Building Station. (Dupli- 
cated Document No. 27, U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau.) 


Climate and House Design, with Reference 
to Australian Conditions 
J. W. Drysdale. Australia, Department 
of Works and Housing, Commonwealth Ex- 
periment Building Station. (Bulletin No. 3) 
June 1947. 


Climate and Houses 
Scientific American, Vol. 181, p. 29, Novem- 
ber 1949. 


Climate and Human Comfort 
D. Brunt, Nature, Vol. 155, May 12, 1945. 


Climate and the Energy of Nationas 
S. F. Markham, Oxford University Press, 
1947. 


The Climate of the Home 
Cecil C. Handisyde, Weather, March 1947, 


Climatic Influences on American Archi- 
tecture 
Andrew H. Palmer, Scientific Monthly, Vol. 
5, p. 270-283, September 1917. 


The Climatology of Dwellings 

R. ’Leroux. Comité professional 
provisoire du batiment et de la construction 
métallique, undated. 


France, 


Condensation Control in Dwelling Con- 
struction 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 1949. 


Contemporary Regional Architecture 
Journal of the A.1.A., Vol. VIII, 3, Septem- 
ber 1947. 


Degradation of Cotton During Atmospheric 
Exposure, Particularly in Industrial 
Regions 

E. Race. Society of Dyers and Colourists. 

Journal, Vol. 65, p. 56-63, February 1949, 


Designs for All-Year Sun Control 
M. Roche, New York Times Magazine, p. 
64-65, August 7, 1949. 
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REFERENCES ON CLIMATOLOGY 


Continuation of bibliography from proceedings of Research 
Correlation Conference on “Weather and the Building Industry * 
conducted by The Building Research Advisory Board in Jan., 1950 


Determination of Outside Design Tempera- 
tures—A Suggested Approach 

W.L. Holladay, Heating, Piping and Air 

Conditioning, Vol. 19, No. 7, July 1947, p. 117. 


The Meteorologischen Grundlagen des 
Stadtebaues 
Carl Kassner. (Extract from Stadtebauliche 


vortrage, bd. 3, heft 6, 1910.) 


Dimensional Changes of Floor Coverings 
with Changes in Relative Humidity and 
Temperature 

Percy A. Sigler, Robert I. Martins and 

Elmer A. Koerner, U. S. Bureau of Standards, 

BMS85. 1942. 


Don’t You See? 
W. Langewiesche, House Beautiful, Vol. 
91, p. 167-169, December 1949. 


The Effect of Interior and Exterior Tem- 
perature Conditions on the Comparative 


Heat Consumption of “Heavy” and 
“Light” Buildings 
France, Commission consultative supé- 


rieure du chauffage de la ventilation et du 
conditionnement de l’air, Report No. 5. 


Effect of Weathering on Insulation Re- 
sistance of Plastics 
L. H. Campbell, American Society for 
Testing Materials. Proceedings, Vol. 46, p. 
1465-1474. 1946. 


Effects of Humidity and Composition on 
Strength, and Young’s Modulus of 
Enamels — 

Dwight G. Moore and William N. Harri- 
RP 1237 U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Journal of Research, Vol. 23, No. 3, p. 329- 
343, September 1939. 


son. 


Einfluss Niederer Temperaturen auf die 
Festigkeit von Mortel 
Hermann Germer, Mauerwerk und Beton. 
eo oe 


Estimate of Transparency of the Atmos- 
pheric Window 16 mu to 24 mu 
Optical Society of America, Journal, Vol. 
37, p. 769-771, October 1947. 


Good Site Planning Can Double Your Out- 
door Living 
House Beautiful, Vol. 91, p. 172-175, Octo- 
ber 1949. 


Heating, 

Guide 

The American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, New York, 1949. 


Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
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Heat Transfer by Infra-Red Radiation in 
the Atmosphere 
W. M. Elsasser, Harvard Meteorological | 
Studies No. 6, Harvard University, Blue Hill 
Meteorological Observatory, Milton, Mass., 
1942, p. 87-94. 


House in Washington Makes the Most of 
Site and Sun 
Architectural Forum, Vol. 
November 1946. 


85, p. 96-97, 


How to Build a Climate-wise House 
House Beautiful, Vol. 91, p. 214-216, Ne- 
vember 1949. 


if 


i 


How to Pick Your Private Climate 
W. Langewiesche, House Beautiful, Vol. 93, 
p. 146-149, October 1949. 


Ideas Born of Wind and Weather, House 
in Topeka, Kansas 
Architectural Record, Vol. 102, p. 84-9, 
July 1947. By 


In Pursuit of South Florida Architecture: 

A series in the Miami Building Journal— 
May, June, July, August, September, October, 
November 1946. 


Meteorological Aspects of Space Heating 
Engineering, Vol. 162, p. 349-350, October 
11, 1946. 


Method for the Testing and Evaluation of 
Road Tars 
E. O. Rhodes and H. E. Gillander. Amert- 
can Society for Testing Materials. Proceed- 
ings, Vol. 43, p. 1165-1175. 1943. 


Microclimatology 

Helmut Landsberg, The Architectural 
Forum, New York, Vol. 86, p. 114, March 
1947. 


Microclimatology and House Building 

H. E. Landsberg, New York, House Beauti- 
ful, 1949. (A speech delivered at the first 
technical conference of House Beautiful’s: 
Climate Control Project.) 


Microclimatology: Facts for Architects; 
Realtors and City Planners on Clima- 
tic Conditions at the Breathing Line 

Architectural Forum, Vol. 86, p. 114-119) 

March 1947. 


Microclimatology: Local Variations of 
Climate Likely to Affect Design an 
Siting of Buildings 

G. Manley, Royal Institute of British Archi 

tects, Journal, Vol. 56, p. 317-322, May 1949 


(To be continued) 
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_A.J.A. 1950 Convention Symposium IT: Light & Illumination 


Abstract of address by Howarp M. SHarp?, Professor of Engineering, University of Buffalo, Con- 


sulting Engineer, author, former President of Illuminating Engineering Society 


PECULAR (shiny) or diffuse, light 
or dark reflecting surfaces of walls, 
ceilings, floors, worktops & equip- 

ment have important effects on comfort 
& efficiency of lighting installations. 

Critical design factors of direct light- 
ing include: 


- echaracter of work surface 


 e direction of light 


e shielding or reduction of brightness in 
direct viewing angle 
e shadows 


) eunbalanced brightness in surroundings 


i= 


Indirect lighting is characterized by: 


esoft shadows 


_enegligible reflected images 


eno direct glare 
elow “classical” 
visual efficiency 


eficiency but high 


It requires diffuse, light-value ceiling 


| & higher wattage than direct lighting. 


Eggcrate or louver ceilings provide ex- 


» cellent control of viewing zone bright- 


ness & light distribution but introduce re- 


flected glare if specular surfaces are pres- 
ent in working plane. 


Luminous ceilings are extension of in- 
direct lighting idea in which light comes 
thru diffusing medium rather than being 
reflected from a surface. They have 
good & bad points of indirect & cost 
more. 


Various luminaire designs provide 
modifications & combinations of basic 
direct & indirect illumination: 


esemi-direct: 40% max light up 

egeneral diffusing: Equal up, down & 
horizontal 

e direct-indirect: Like diffusing but hori- 
zontal reduced 


esemi-indirect: 40% max down 
e luminous indirect: 10% max down 


Reduced source brightness is essential 
when work surfaces must have specular 
finishes. Light colors of all surfaces 
within viewing zone produce balanced 
brightness pattern & avoid visually un- 
comfortable contrasts. Light intensity 
by itself is not reliable criterion of light- 


Dramatic Uses of Light 


_ A.L.A. 1950 Convention Symposium II: Light & Illumination 
|, Abstract of address by STANLEY MCCANDLESS, Lighting & Theater Consultant, Century Lighting, 


Inc., author, Professor of Lighting—Yale University 


eat MAN spends more than 34 


of his working hours under arti- 


[2 ficial light. Light provides vwiszbil- 
| ity, comfort, composition & atmosphere. 


|| Latter two are materials of dramatic 


I lighting further subdivided into intensity, 
_ color, patterns or form & movement. 


All tints & shades can be produced 
on white surface by adding varying 


quantities of red, green & blue. 


Pigment is always more brilliant when 
seen under its own color than under 


white light & unless it is lighted by some 


of its own color it will appear dark. 


Theatres: 
(1) Acting area lights: Spotlights giv- 


ing high intensity in a tint of color & 


giving localized distribution from proper 


angle to create balanced highlight & 
| shadow on actor or principal feature. 


Diagonal of a cube (45° in plan & sec- 
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tion) is generally best direction for bal- 
ance of highlight & shadow. Use as many 
spots & dimmers as there are changes of 
color to avoid awkward operation. 

(2) Toning lights: Overhead borders 
& floods, dimmer-controlled strong colors, 
for a tonal wash over acting area & in 
shadows created by (1). ‘These give 
a flat, shadowless illumination (without 
spotlights) which reduces plasticity. 
Now often eliminated by designers, as 
are footlights which are good only for 
toning setting & act curtain. 

(3) Background lights: Highpower 
striplights & floods at top & bottom of 
cyclorama to simulate natural or stylized 
sky effects. 

(4) Special effects: Special accent 
spots, sun & moon, lamplight, fire & 
smoke, still or moving projected pat- 
terns, ultraviolet. 


SEPTEMBER, 


ing design. Do not reach for quantity 
(footcandles) at expense of quality (bal- 
anced brightness, no glare). 


Brightness guide for visual work (not 
merchandising or dramatic) : 


single continuous 
zone luminaire rows 

0°-45° 500 footlamberts* 500 footlam- 
berts 

45°-90° 350 footlamberts 240 footlam- 
berts 

Luminous ceilings: 175 footlam- 
berts 


* (Reflectivity of surface (given in %) 
times intensity of illumination (footcandles) 
gives footlamberts, a measure of brightness.) 


Low ceilings with flush troffers (1000 
footlamberts) mean direct lighting. Bad 
brightness contrast with ceiling can be 
helped (but not inexpensively) by in- 
creasing luminous area of ceiling from 
10-15%, usually specified, to 30% of 
total ceiling area & reducing brightness 
to perhaps 300 footlamberts. 


Stores: 


(1) Appraisal: Utility lights per- 
mitting customer to examine merchandise 
(counter, rack & try-on lights. 30-100 
ONE 

(2) Attention: Dramatic lighting— 
for displays—sellable objects. Avoid 
bright fixtures & coves. 50-100 fc com- 
mon. 300-500 fc make displays scintillate. 
100-2000 fc may be needed to offset day- 
time window reflections (provide heat-re- 
moving ventilation. 

(3) Atmosphere: Essentially subtle 
dramatic lighting may range from garish 
bare lamps in self-service stores (to give 
no-middle-man atmosphere) to crystal 
chandeliers, etc. Concealed downlights 
alone may be too gloomy. Ceiling & 
walls must receive some light. 

Dramatic lighting requires proportion. 
Subdue unimportant areas & features. 
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Basic Factors of Vision 


A.I.A. 1950 Convention Symposium II: Light & Illumination 
Abstract of address by C. L. CroucH, Technical Director, IES. 


OMPREHENSION of . . . environ- 
ment comes largely through sight 


ia a bo pee ie 


Media ; 
Lighting design has wide variety of | 


unit brightness of 200 footlamberts will 
blend with usual ceiling. Bare lamp ex- 


°C 
.. . light becomes an emotional 


factor & a medium of expression... 
... The response of mind & muscular 


posed downward may be 1600-2000. 
American Standard Practice for School 
Lighting limits brightness exposed down- 


media: spot, linear & area sources, com-; 
plete color & texture flexibility in sources, | 
filters & room finishes, & control equip- 


activity influences the interpretation of 
the original stimulation of light entering 
the eye...” 


Four Major Factors 


All sharp vision occurs in the fovea, 
a small depression at the back of the 
eyeball. Laboratory studies have been 
made of four major factors of all visual 
tasks for foveal seeing: 


e Size of detail to be seen 

e Contrast of detail with background 
e Time allowed for seeing 

e Brightness of the task. 


Brightness & Areas of Vision 


All abilities of vision (finer detail, 
smaller interests, perception time) are 
quickened by increase of illumination 
(brightness). Foveal vision adapts it- 
self to brightness of object. If surround- 
ings are greatly different in brightness 
the ability of fovea to see size & con- 
trast decreases markedly. Beyond 30° 
& at a distance there is little effect. 
Relative areas of foveal vision & normal 
30° cone can be gauged approximately by 
holding up a dime & a yardstick (cross- 
wise) at arm’s length. Cone subtended 
by yardstick indicates how much of view- 
ing zone potentially affects ability to see 
in the small roving patch of sharp vision 
indicated by area covered visually by 
coin. 


Brightness Ratios 


For best visual performance, ratio of 
brightness of task to immediate sur- 
roundings should not exceed 3:1 Ratio 
of task to more remote surroundings 
should not exceed 10:1. 

To avoid direct glare, surface bright- 
ness of lighting units should not exceed 
450 Footlamberts (preferably 225). Re- 
flected glare from glossy working sur- 
faces may result in 60% loss of visibility. 
The lower the source brightness reflected 
the less the glossy reflection. Lighting 
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ward to 1000 Footlamberts. ment of every kind. 


Current Recommended Practice: Minimum Footcandles in 


Service (On Task or 30” above Floor) 


MOST DIFFICULT SEEING TASKS 


Finest Precision Work 
Involving: Finest Detail 
Poor Contrasts 
Long Periods of Time 
Such as: Extra-fine Assembly ; 
Precision Grading ; 
Extra-fine Finishing 


VERY DIFFICULT SEEING TASKS 
Precision Work 
Involving: Fine Detail 
Fair Contrasts 
Long Periods of Time 
Such as: Fine Assembly; High-Speed Work; 
Fine Finishing 


DIFFICULT AND CRITICAL SEEING TASKS - ccccccscsseee. ceeceescooe 


Prolonged Work 

Involving: Fine Detail 
Moderate Contrasts 
Long Periods of Time 

Such as: Ordinary Bench Work and Assembly ; 
Machine Shop Work; Finishing of 
Medium-to-Fine Parts; Office Work. 


ORDINARY SERING“EASKS 2 2e2 2 ee ee 


Involving: Moderately Fine Detail 
Normal Contrasts 
Intermittent Periods of Time 

Such as: Automatic Machine Operation; Rough 
Grading; Garage Work Areas; Switch- 
boards; Continuous Processes ; Con- 
ference and File Rooms. 


50 


30 


CASUAL SEEING TASKS :2.350 2 2 ee 10 
Such as: Stairways; Reception Rooms; Washrooms 
and other Service Areas; Active Storage. 
ROUGH SEEING: TASKS = gps ee 5 


Such as: Hallways; Corridors, Passageways ; 
Inactive Storage 
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Developments in Light Sources 


A.I.A. 1950 Convention Symposium II: Light & Illumination 


Data from address by WILLARD C. Brown, Manager, 
General Electric Company, 


HE development of light sources 
_ ff during the lifetime of many of us 
rivals the development of any other 
of our marvels of science. Yet new 
lamps have come along so continuously 
that we sometimes do not realize or ap- 
preciate their contribution or possibilities 
they offer. 

. Electric lighting as we know it today 
teally started with Mr. Edison’s de- 
velopment of the first practical in- 
randescent lamp, & electrical generating 
stations & networks of wire to supply 
lamps with current. 


es of typical lamps 


Edison’s first lamp 


) Todays 100-watt 


1.4 lumens/watt 


lamp 16 ‘ 
11000-watt filament 22 * 
400-watt mercury 

vapor os 


Sodium vapor lamp 55 
| Fluorescent 8’ 
| Slimline 


65 ” 


ment of lamps through the years. “These 
developments include improved _ fila- 
ments, such as metalized carbon; then 
drawn-wire tungsten . . . by a wide 
margin still the outstanding material for 
filaments; gas filling of the bulb with a 
coiled filament; later coiled-coil fila- 
ments; then inside-frosting of the bulb, 
viving some diffusion with virtually no 
loss of light . . . and lately the new in- 


| Fluorescent system cost comparison 


Based on factory area at 50-fc, 10- 
\year amortization of first cost, inter- 
Jest & taxes, 1¢/kwhr current, lamps 
& maintenance at typical industrial 
costs. 


100% 
110% 


40-w regular 
40-w instant-start 


40-w single pin 115-120% 
6’ T12 Slimline 110% 
8’ T12 Slimline 100-102% 
1 85-w (4-lamp ballast & 

| 200-plus industrial 

voltage ) 97-102% 


side-white. ‘This fully diffusive coating 
with no additional loss of light is re- 
markable in many ways, not least of 
which is that the same inventor created 
it who invented the inside-frosting pro- 
cess 25 years before. 

There is nothing mysterious about the 
1000 hours’ life of ordinary lamps. Fila- 
ment lamps can be made for any life, 
but efficiency goes down very fast as 
life goes up, and vice versa. 

New 50-GA lamp has a shape which 
causes 2/3 of light to be directed up and 


Lamp characteristics 


Inside white: 


50-GA: (50-w) 
150-w 


New 200-w 
New 300-w 


Sodium vapor: Yellow, high efficiency. 


brightness. 


Fluorescent: Deficient in red until development of new line: 
Warm Deluxe: Excellent color rendition 


Warm Standard: More light output 


Cool DeLuxe: Excellent color rendition 


Cool Standard: More light output 


Low Brightness lamp: 40-w in large tube 


Starting: Choice between starter & instant start fluorescent depends on fre- 
quency of switching & necessity of having lamps come on simul- 


taneously. 


8’ Slimline probably longest GE will make. 
stant start (single pin base) because length makes this possible with- 


out much loss. 


New instant start for 12” Circline & 20-w standard lamp for resi- 


dential use. 


Fluorescent inherently low-wattage, long lamp. (1000-w fluorescent 
would be stovepipe diameter & 12’ long!) 
of lamps for acceptable illumination but, if operating hours are 
long, efficient light production makes fluorescent cheaper than 
With short operating hours or very low cost current 
filament lamp lighting may cost less. 


filament. 


Fully diffusive coating without loss of light 
New, tinted, semi-indirect for ceiling fixtures 
PAR (sealed beam) Pressed glass, aluminized inside, accurate reflector 
12,000 max beam candlepower 
50,000 max beam candlepower (oval field) 
100,000 max beam candlepower 
Adjustable gimbal mountings 


Danger spots for highways, etc. 


Mercury vapor: Blue-green, deficient in red. 
Use in combination with filament for color quality: 
Fair: 50% MV wattage—50% filament 
Good: 33% MV wattage—67% filament 
3000-w mercury lamp very efficient for large scale, high bay 
industrial lighting 
5 & 10KW mercury arcs for enormous light output & 
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ALA, Fue Kz 


Engineering Division, Lamp Department, 
former President Illuminating Engineering Society 


1/3 down. 
bowl. 
Newest of mercury lamps are the 5- 
and 10-kilowatt mercury arcs which are 
made of fused quartz, have an enormous 
light output and extraordinarily high 
brightness. They are of great interest 


It has a colored, decorated 


to military services, motion picture stu- 

dios & large theatres. 

Future: Very active development work. 
One example; use of 540 cycles instead 
of 60 to reduce ballast sizes & increase 
over-all efficiency of light production. 


Highly efficient industrial lamp. 


Considerable aux. equipment 


All Slimlines are in- 


This means long runs 
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Fellowships and Scholarships— 


School Medal 


Delano and Aldrich Fellowship 
The Delano and Aldrich Fund was 


established as an endowment by Wil- 
liam A. Delano and Chester H. Aldrich, 
on the condition that the net income of 
the fund be devoted and used to maintain 
a traveling scholarship, whereby a 
foreign architect, sculptor, painter, or 
student in one or more of these arts 
may be selected for travel in the United 
States. 

The award for 1949 was made to 
Noél Boutet de Monvel, Architect, of 
Paris. 

The French committee has recom- 
mended Jean-Yves Normand, Architect, 
to be the recipient of the 1950 Fellow- 
ship, subject to approval by the Board 
of Directors. 


Edward Langley Scholarships 


The Edward Langley Scholarships are 
awarded annually for advanced work in 
architecture through study, travel, or 
research, as the candidate elects. They 
are open to all residents of the United 
States and Canada who are engaged in 
the profession of architecture—archi- 
tects, architectural draftsmen (includ- 
ing specification writers, supervisors, and 
executives) and teachers and students of 
architecture. 

The awards are made and grants de- 
termined by The Board of Directors of 
The Institute following recommenda- 
tions by the Committee on Awards and 
Scholarships of The A.I.A. 

One scholarship for 1950 has been 
awarded, to Miss Louise Hall, Associate 
Professor of Architecture, Duke Univer- 
sity, to pursue a study of the forma- 
tion and acceptance of professional stand- 
ards of architectural practice, to be en- 
titled “American Architecture 1789- 
1865; Trade or Profession.” 


Milton B. Medary Scholarship 
The Milton B. Medary Scholarship 


was established by an endowment of 
The Georgia Marble Company as a 
memorial to Milton B. Medary, dis- 
tinguished architect. The awards are 
made to post-graduate students in archi- 
tecture who are selected from those 
who have received the School Medal 
Award of The Institute. 

No applications were received for 
1949. The recipient for 1950 is F. 
Frederick Bruck of Cambridge, Mass. 


School Medal Awards 


The awards of School Medals, estab- 
lished in 1914, are to students in archi- 
tectural schools who are qualified by 
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Awards 1950 


their scholarly standing and character 
and who have had not less than three 
years of residence and work in their re- 
spective schools. 

The Board of The Institute directed 
in April 1947 that the School Medal 
could be awarded in accredited schools, 
and in non-accredited schools which had 
had that privilege prior to the estab- 
lishment of the accrediting procedure. At 
that time it was determined that after 
1950 the Medal would be awarded only 
in accredited schools. In accordance with 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute __.......-....... 


University of California 
Carnegic Institute of Technology 
Catholic University of America 
University of Cincinnati 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 


Georgia Institute of Technology 


University of Illinois 


Lowa ‘State College 2.052 ae 


Kansas State College 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
North Carolina State College 
University of Notre Dame 


University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 


Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pennsylvania 


Pratt Institute 
Princeton University 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Rice Institute 
University of Southern California 


University of Texas 
Texas AXM College 
Tulane University 
University of Virginia 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
University of Washington 


Western Reserve University 
Yale University 


al ee ae Horace Ewing Dryden, Jt 
cc ytcas ae Beep Louis Murray Naidorf 
eee eee Edward Sullam 

<a eee Ralf Mesrebian | 
iS eae = Otto Bauer-Nilsen 

ee he Robert E. Schwartz 

shin cee Robert L. Myers 

We et er Clarence Herbert Bowes 
oe ee Dort Bartley Payne i 
Lahn ee Robert Louis Geddes 
5 a -~John William Sugden an 
1 ee Hildegarde Ingraham 


Univeraty of Blonds... sas 
Harvard University, 322-2 
Illinois Institute of Technology -.............. 


Rie fevers. Maurice E. Freitag . 
Le es eS Eldon Bengston Swenssem 
Stee tone James Russell Page 
Aer Seats pees Roger B. Bond 

PE Fac a Leonard George Siegal 
Pe eae eee Kenneth Whitehead 
err Pe: Dale Levon Gibbs 

Age begs eee Thomas Fuller Marshall 
a en he et) Russell Francis Stechschu 
le eee Nicholas A. Tekushan 


University of Kansas). 24 ee ee 


Qhie State: Universty. <2. eee 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
ke eee Blaine Imel 

joked eee oe eligible to receive Medal | 


ee Lee Carl R. Kohler 
tt one eee Philippe de Montauzan 


EE Aah os: Richard T. Foster 
ip. eee Robert C. Venturi 
2Eee ae DS Albert Lockett 

cb: Rina ae ae Robert Liggett King 
ei ee eee Paul Edward Tay 
Sci ee cee Robert Rutledge Fitzger: 
Me Pee eh George Clayton Pearl 
Sia <a Donald E. Jarvis 
See ee James Buchanan Blitch 
“5 SS TY Gordon Bohannan Galus: 
J pier eee James Henry Sadler _ 
I ee Robert Dennis Theriault 
Pe at W >it George E. A. Vogt 
TR a 8 Arlyn Claud Neiswander 
to ee David Phillips Dann 


Syracuse; University 5 ee 
Washington University —_................-.... 
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that ruling, the Medals were award 
in 1950 for the last time to non-a 
credited schools which have receive 
them in the past. 

The School Medals are award 
under the direction of the Committ 
on Awards and Scholarships, under at 
thority delegated to it by the Board h 
Directors. In each case the winnir 
student is proposed by the faculty of ht 
or her school. 

A copy of Henry Adams’ book, od 
St. Michel and Chartres” is present 
to the winner of the Medal, and a set 
ond copy of the book is available fé 
the runner-up. | 

Recipients of the School Medals 
1950 and their schcols are as below: | 


Bergeim y 


oe ee Marvin W. Mizell 


waives right as counte 
School’s policy 


Register 
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Technical News 


A Composite Administrative and Regula- 
tory Code 


_ The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has chosen York, Pennsylvania, 
as the “Laboratory City” for the devel- 
opment of a composite administrative 
and regulatory building code, including 
electrical, plumbing, and demolition 
ordinances. 

_ A local committee will be named to 
work with H&HFA technicians. This 
group will draft the code and HRHFA 
will furnish “research assistance,” sup- 
ply current information on housing and 
building regulations, and review drafts 
of the code and consult with the com- 
mittee in the drafting process. 


Conserving Water 


_ The Vitreous China Plumbing Fix- 
tures Association has recommended that 
the New York City Building Code which 
now requires a tank capacity of 6 gallons 
‘of water for each flushing of a water 
‘closet, and 4 gallons for each flushing of 
a urinal, be modified to require, “that 
‘the tank capacity shall be sufficient to 
flush properly the bowl or urinal with 
which it is furnished.” 

_ The Association points out that mod- 
‘ern fixtures reflect a continuing trend in 
‘fixture design to require smaller quan- 
‘tities of water for proper flushing. 


“New Council Member 
i 


The Producers’ Council has 
‘nounced the following new Member: 


R. O. W. Sales Company, 1365 


an- 


' Stanley J. Goldstein, of the Northern 
‘Louisiana Chapter and Leo Paul Pro- 
‘vost, of the New Hampshire Chapter, 
‘have been appointed representatives of 
‘The Institute on the Standing Commit- 
‘tee for the Commercial Standard for 


eslves. 


- In the September, 1947 issue of the 
BULLETIN announcement was made of a 
| Proposed Clinic Service on Construc- 
‘tion and Specifications. 

It was stated the Department of 
Education and Research would receive 
‘confidential reports from members of 
The Institute giving complete accounts 
‘of unsatisfactory performance and all 
[attendant circumstances which would be 


analyzed by the Department staff in 
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an attcmpt to determine the cause of the 
iailure, and indicate a remedy or pre- 
caution for future use. 

It was pointed out that staff limita- 
tions would preclude personal inspections 
but that where desirable the problem 
would be taken up with a technical 
specialist of one of the bureaus or scien- 
tific agencies with which the Department 
is In contact, or with the technical staff 
of the appropriate trade association or 
individual manufacturer. 

Attention was directed to the follow- 
ing statement of policy as published in 


the March, 1947 BuLuetin: 


“While The Institute should provide 
or assist in providing to its members the 
best and most reliable data regarding 
building materials and equipment, The 
Institute cannot assume for its mem- 
bers the responsibility of selecting and 
controlling the use of materials. This is 
a local matter of personal judgment and 
skill and is of the essence of profes- 
sional service.” 


For the purpose of facilitating the re- 
porting of unsatisfactory performance 
problems a Form has been prepared and 
is included in this issue of the BULLETIN 
as a detachable sheet. (Page ....). 

Additional copies will be forwarded 
upon request. 


Technical Bibliography 


“Radiant Heating” 


T. Napier Adlam, C. E., 504 pp. 
6x9”, illus. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 1949. $6. The Industrial 
Press, 148 Lafayette St., New York 
3 NGG Ye 


The results of more than 30 years 
experience in radiant heating, radiant 
cooling and extensive studies in snow 
melting are presented in the second edi- 
tion of this comprehensive handbook. 
Important developments in both the 
United States and Europe are included. 

The chapter on walls, metal panels 
and electrical conductors covers devel- 
opments in electrical rubber panels, 
portable electric screens, and radiant 
glass panels. Added data include em- 
bedded electric conductors in the plaster 
of ceilings and walls to form heating 
panels. 78 working charts are provided 
for the easy direct determination of the 
pipe sizing necessary, covering both iron 
or steel pipe and copper tubing. Charts 
on single or double wood floors, carpet- 
ing and felt pads on wood floors, and 
painted steel wall panels are also in- 


cluded. 


“The Mechanical Properties of Wood” 


Frederick F. Wangaard, Associate 
Professor of Forest Products, Yale 
University, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. $6. 


In this 377-page well-illustrated vol- 
ume Professor Wangaard has presented 
an unusually complete source of informa- 
tion on the technical properties of wood. 
Comprehensive tables present funda- 
mental strength and related properties 
for more than 150 species of American 
woods, with tables of recommended basic- 
stress and working-stress values for 
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structural species. The appendix con- 
tains a sample plan for testing small 
clean speciments of wood. 


Demolition of Structures 


The National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL, 
has published an illustrated 8% x 11” 
12-page pamphlet on the above subject 
as prepared by the Engineering Commit- 
tee, Construction Section, NSC, under 
the Chairmanship of Samuel R. Bishop, 
ACIS 

The contents include many precau- 
tions and procedures of value in insuring 
safety to life and property during demo- 
lition activities. 


The Septic Tank Handbook 


Reuben Selfridge, Clymer, N. Y. 52 
pp. 8% x 11”. illus. 


Illustrates and describes recommended 
procedures in the designing of efficient 
septic tank installations, with examples 
of incorrect design practices. 


STANDARDS AND PUBLICATIONS AVAIL- 
ABLE From [HE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DocUMENTS, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
(Stamps not accepted.) 


H&HFA Technical Bulletin No. 13. 20¢. 


“Rat Control in Existing Dwelling 
Units,” is described and illustrated in an 
informative article. by E. J. Herringer, 
Public Health Consultant, Housing 
Technology Branch. 

The results of a series of tests to de- 
termine the “Expected Resistance to 
Racking of Douglas Fir Plywood- 
Sheathed Walls,” are analyzed by Wil- 
liam A. Russell, Structural Research 
Engineer, Housing Technology Branch. 

Jefferson D. Brooks, Electrical Engi- 
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neer, Housing Technology Branch, 
describes and illustrates minimum _ re- 
quirements for the safe installation of 
various types of electrical systems to pro- 
vide “Low-Cost Wiring Methods and 
Materials for Houses.” 

A Bibliography of publications by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency is 


included. 
The Effects of Atomic Weapons 


Catalogue No. Y 3. At 7:2: At 7/11. 
$1.25. Nearly 150 line drawings and 
over 60 halftone plates. 


Provides the unclassified basic scien- 
tific and technical information of the 
phenomena and effects accompanying an 
atomic explosion, both above ground 
and under water, including hitherto un- 
published details. 

Damage caused by the atomic bombs 
in Japan is examined, with estimates of 
the probable effects on American cities. 

Material contributed by more than 
100 military and scientific authorities in 
various fields of atomic energy work. 


Civil Defense Against Atomic Warfare— 
Selected Reading List 


Catalogue No. Pr 33. 702: At 7/3 
10¢. 
A list of official reports of the U. S. 


Atomic Energy Commission and other 
Government Agencies, together with 
significant book and periodical publica- 
tions. Designed to make available a 
list of sources of unclassified scientific 
and technical data useful as background 
information in planning civilian defense 
against atomic bombing. 


Condensation Control in Dwelling Con- 
struction 
72 pp. illus. 20¢. 
The results of extensive studies by the 


Forest Products Laboratory and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency are 
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illustrated and described in this informa- 
tive document which includes recom- 
mended practices for the control of con- 
densation. 


Commercial Standard 163-49. Standard 
Stock Ponderosa Pine Windows, Sash, 
and Screens. 15¢. 


Provides minimum specifications for 
ponderosa pine stock windows and sash 
in two nominal thicknesses, 14” and 
134”; also for picture sash and hotbed 
sash in nominal thickness of 134”; and 
for window and sash screens in nominal 
thicknesses of 34’ and 1%”. Covers 
construction, grades, and tolerance. 


Handbook of Correctional Institution De- 
sign and Construction 


300 pp. illus. Paper bound $6; buck- 
ram bound, $7.50; leather bound, $10. 


This Handbook is an outgrowth of the 
work of the Advance Planning Unit of 
the U. S. Bureau of Prisons. It pro- 
vides information relating to the plan- 
ning and construction of institutions 
ranging in type from the small jail and 
short-term detention facilities for 
juvenile delinquents to the maximum- 
security type of institution. Also in- 
cludes auxiliary services, mechanical 
services, and utilities. 


Recommended Practice of Daylighting 


Illuminating Engineering Society, 51 
Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
SS pps 2 x1 ilus Ue; 


The first Recommended Practice on 
this subject by the I.E.S. Presents in 
detail prescribed means for the utiliza- 
tion of daylighting in building design. 
Describes design principles of windows, 
illumination distribution in rooms; in- 
cludes tables of solar position in various 
latitudes. Recommends window arrange- 
ment, control media, such as louvres, 
blinds and glass block; treatment of re- 
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flecting surfaces of work areas in schools, 
factories, offices and homes. Well illus- 


trated with photographs and charts. 


Recommended Practice of Library Lighting) 


Illuminating Engineering Society, 51 
Madison Ave, New York 10, N. Y, 
16 pp. 8%” x 11”, illus. 50¢. 


A new publication which analyzes the 
seeing tasks; the environment; the use 
of daylighting and lighting fixtures; and 
the eyesight conditions of readers. I 
addition to recommendations for : 


lighting of reading-rooms and book- 
storage areas, general data is include 
concerning various types of lighting sys 
tems for library lighting, and a com; 
parison of filament and fluorescent light 
sources. Brightness ratios, texture an 
color of finishes for walls, ceilings, 
tables and desk tops are also recom4 
mended. 


Commercial Standard 138-49. Insect Wire 
Screening. (Supersedes CS 138-47). 5#/ 


Gives nomenclature, definitions, an 
general requirements for commercial 
standard insect wire screening designe¢ 
and woven primarily for installation % 
or on any dwelling, building, or strus4 
ture, for the purpose of preventing the 
ingress of flies, mosquitos, or other im 
sects. A recommended form for guaran 
teeing compliance with this standard is 


included. 


Off-Street Parking 


A timely publication discussing the 
parking problem and what private enter- 
prise is doing about it. Illustrates and 
describes many parking garages and other 
off-street facilities. 

Published by the Chamber of Com: 
merce of The United States, Washing: 
ton 6, D. C. 40 pp. illus. 40¢ a copy; 
3 for $1. 
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Clinic Service 
ARCHITECT’S CONFIDENTIAL REPORT FORM 


es a ee Ee eee 


To: Department of Education & Research 
American Institute of Architects 


1741 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please read entire form carefully before filling in blanks. It is recognized that not 
all questions will apply in any one case. Give as complete pertinent data as possible. 
Use supplementary sheets if necessary. 


BER Omi Ct mee ot ee ee ea fe (see details over) 

| tvpe of item identification, trade name 

MERE MOM IR AVAL PO RIPEN Lope yee ee a he oe ee 

! PII ELS et eM ren 

OIC USS COA = ai 0) ee a Oe a oe a ee eC EPR 

Manufacturer Qs Tt Se Dt a ares na mee ee on Sr a ge eon ee ee ee PR CL MIRE ETT i i 

4 SN eae See ei a eNO oe coos aah ved sch Soveet ace leaovahwwachinn Danie nade net hudet eer eee 

Es Mirai een re ns er I i ee gl ee ee ee 
VOCE Se jee es I a Tea a ei Ee he PE ane Ems ae NSE SONE PS LOU BN SY oO eccrine 

a 

elie) Layee So ASSIA ae a ere ae ee eee le See el eo EME DERE CRT ERROR OS NT 
BYGIGHRESSS ac paces A EET I ER Be a et ee pavige idl Sechaba ee 

ee RING NO Lael Et Dilldime sad G tess): so. eis 5 eccncechoccda te ces hidce -neestiaszeitlicn sae cantneseutl | tae ee 

i city state 

Approx. elevation above sea-level: ...._...................---- me 

KONDITIONS OF APPLICATION & USE: month year 

When eemitemmelastaed-omvappliedt; 0 a i rabedandaSupeseaseegncnacent | | unaiieee tc eee 

When nemetCcreOrccne) mee oe fie A a a ey) oe eee ee See A a 

i 

pybat is sub-material or base? -....-.---------------eceeeecesececeeee cece settee ete coe cccen cence sce ceececnenecoccesanecessecaeenoneceenecens cresetensesetecaens seen: cenetacenneneneces 

What part of structure or where in structure was item used ? 

: 

aa eo ae ow oman enna eee 


If weather conditions might have had an influence, indicate what kind of weather pre- 
vailed during & after installation, not overlooking effects of atmospheric humidity 


on interior applications: 
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2. Nah fe OE ol, Aa CA 


(ATuo wep SuITy “WLW 10}—yurT eave) : NOLLVOOT 


CAREFUL DESCRIPTION OF DEFECTS: i 


Working drawing blueprint of area involved enclosed ? 


Copy of relevant specification clause(s) enclosed ? 


Note: It is the purpose of these reports to be of service to the architect & the 
profession. Any data furnished will be treated confidentially. If reports of a 
particular problem recur frequently or are considered of general interest, they may 
be published in the Institute’s BULLETIN without identification of architect, build- 
ing type or tradename of product. 
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Industry Groups Welcome H&HFA 


Cooperation 


HE INTENTION of the Housing 

and Home Finance Agency to 

publish Modular construction de- 
tails was welcomed by a conference in 
July of participants in the American 
Standards Association’s Project A62 for 
dimensional coordination in building. 
‘Conyened in Chicago, the meeting heard 
Leonard G. Haeger, Assistant Director 
of Program Coordination in the Division 
of Housing Research of the H&HFA, 
outline the program for Modular Co- 
ordination which is being undertaken by 
the H&HFA. The construction-detail 
project described by Mr. Haeger is 
‘corollary to activities of a research and 
developmental nature already underway 
which include educational material for 
the consumer, the architect and the con- 
tractor, and seminar material for the 
architectural schools. It will entail pre- 
paring and publishing drawings illus- 
‘trative of the practical application of 


Modular Coordination, for the guidance 
of those using the system. The con- 
ference was in general agreement that 
this should indeed be an effective method 
of making specific information on Modu- 
lar Coordination available to architects 
and others who will make use of it. Each 
committee represented agreed to review 
its material to date and submit the latest 
revision, as a basis for the HRHFA 
presentation. 

‘The meeting was one of those which 
are held jointly by A.S.A. A62 Study 
Committees to work out the coordination 
of dimensions of various building prod- 
ucts and was attended by representatives 
from committees on: metal windows, 
metal doors, wood doors and windows, 
glass block, structural clay products and 
concrete masonry. Among those par- 
ticipating were: E. W. Dienhart and 
W. W. Harding of the National Con- 
crete Masonry Association, C. H. Yuill 


of the Gypsum Association, Raymond 
Nichols of the Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation, R. C. Kendall of the Amer- 
ican Structural Products Company, H. 
C. Plummer of the Structural Clay 
Products Institute, George Hingston of 
the Metal Window Institute, Clyde W. 
Kelly of the Detroit Steel Products 
Company, J. R. Montgomery of the 
Truscon Steel Company, R. J. Carlson 
of Hope’s Windows, Inc., B. J. Triller 
of the Farley and Loetscher Manufactur- 
ing Company, C. K. Paine of Curtis 
Companies, Inc., and O. C. Lance of 
the National Woodwork Manufacturers 
Association. 


Housing Job Demonstrates 
Economy by Modular 
Coordination 


“Our experience with the (Salt City 
Homes) project has proven that it is 
possible to effect definite economies by 
the use of Modular materials and 
methods.”” This statement, made last 


Sargent-Webster-Crenshaw & Folley, architects 
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month by Frederick S. Webster of th 
Syracuse firm of Sarees aa 
shaw & Folley, affords further evidenc 
that Modular Coordination today stand! 
ready to serve the architect. 
Salt City Homes, one of several post) 
war housing projects executed by Sar 
gent-Webster-Crenshaw & Folley, wai 
the firm’s first large commission designe 
in accordance with the principles 
Modular Coordination. It therefo 
furnishes a reliable indication as tl 
whether this dimensional system can bi 
made to benefit its users from the out 
set. The project was completed 1: 
1949 for the Syracuse Housing Authon 
ity under the New York State housin) 
program. It consists of four buildin 
providing two hundred thirteen rent 
units for families of moderate incom 
one hundred sixty-one two-bedroer 
apartments, forty-six three-bedroom, an 
a half-dozen one- and _ four-bedroor 
units. General contractors were Pre 
gressive Builders, Inc. of New Jersey. — 
The structural system consists of 
light steel frame with bar joist floor cor 
struction and steel roof deck. Interic 
partitions are metal lath and plaster ex 
cept in stairs and public halls wher 
structural glazed tile was used. ‘h 
exterior walls are of cinder block face: 
with common brick. =| 


} 


Modular Bid $8000 Lower : 
That the use of Modular Coordina 


tion brings actual dollar economies we 
indicated by the bids returned. “TF 
general construction was bid on the bas: 
of Modular-size for the exterior wal 
with an alternate bid for the use ¢ 
ordinary-size brick. Each alternate bp 
received was higher, the differena 
amounting to eight thousand dollars : 
the case of the successful bidder. ‘‘A! 
though this amount is not a large pe 
centage of the over-all construction co 
of $1,500,000,” Mr. Webster notes, ‘* 
is nevertheless a substantial amount f¢ 
projects of this type, and for this reasc 
the Modular brick was used.” 


Other Gains by Modular Coordination 


The brick was manufactured local 
by Barnes and Cone in a Modular si 
nominally 4” x 4” x 8”. Althoug 
some difficulty was experienced at fir 
in the manufacture of the larger bric 
the masonry work went along rapid 
and smoothly and resulted in an exce 
lent job. It should be of particular i: 
terest to those concerned by the visu. 
character of many present-day housir 
projects that the architects commen: 
“The large-scale brick pattern and t 
unusual coursing bring to the walls < 
interesting texture and appearance whi 
is often lacking in projects of this ty 

In the preparation of working drav 
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ings each building was laid out by simple 
Modular dimensions. Particular atten- 
tion was given to the dimensioning of the 
outside walls and of details at the walls 
and other places where masonry units 
occurred. ‘Although there was little 
time to indoctrinate the staff properly in 
Modular drafting procedure,” says Mr. 
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Typical Elevation of the Salt City Homes 


Webster, “once the entire job had been 
laid out, the component parts fitted to- 
gether casily and resulted in greatly 
simplifying detail studies. It is our be- 
lief that as the practice of Modular Co- 
ordination increases, further economies 
can be achieved in all types of building 
construction.” 


Pool Modular Experience 


HILE IT IS TRUE that coordinated 
; ) dimensions work to the benefit of 

everyone in building, it 1s also 
true that coordination requires the par- 
ticipation of many. With the appoint- 
ment of a Secretary for Modular Co- 
ordination, a channel has been provided 
for the participation of the large number 
of individuals and organizations who are 
interested in the growing practice of this 
system. There now exists the means of 
pooling experience of all kinds gained in 
the employment of Modular Coordina- 
tion. A North Carolina contractor, for 
example, has found that Modular draw- 
ings save him money by getting his 
masonry “away from the foundation” 
more quickly. A report by him to the 
Secretary on the improved techniques 
made possible by Modular Coordination 
can be widely circulated, to the benefit 
of all those doing Siler work. In the 
drafting-rooms of many progressive archi- 
tectural firms, more concise working 
drawings are being turned out with 
greater facility through Modular Co- 
ordination. A brief description of time- 
Savers, cross-checks, etc. that have been 
Heveloped by one office would be in- 
valuable to many others. Materials 
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manufacturers, as well, can furnish use- 
ful information on Modular products: 
flexibility of uses, recommended assembly 
details, announcements as to availability, 
demand, production and so on. 

So that others can learn quickly to 
make the best use of Modular Coordina- 
tion, all those who have had experience 
with this method are invited to send in 
their comments. Detail drawings and 
construction photographs illustrating the 
applications of Modular Coordination, 
cost comparisons with non-Modular 
work both in the drafting-room and 
on the site, and Modular product litera- 
ture will be especially welcome. Address 
all such material to: William Demarest, 
Jr., Secretary for Modular Coordina- 
tion, The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 1741 New York Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The Modular Method 
in Dwelling Design 


The second booklet in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency series on 
Modular Coordination has gone to press 
and will be available early in the Fall. 


x 
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The booklet explains in clear and con- 
cise terms how the architect can put the 
theory of Modular Coordination, with 
its resultant cost savings, to work in his 
own architectural practice. Illustrated 
step-by-step, it describes the simple man- 
ner in which Modular working drawings 
are developed, using as examples two 
buildings, one masonry wall-bearing, one 
wood-frame. Current plans call for 
mailing a copy of this booklet to each 
member of The Institute. 


Demand Increasing for 


Modular Wood Windows 


Response to a recent poll of its mem- 
bers by the National Woodwork Manu- 
facturers Association shows that wood 
windows and sash in Modular sizes are 
increasingly in demand. In answer to 
the question “Is the demand for Modular 
windows increasing or decreasing?”’, 18 
out of 23 replies were “increasing”, 3 
members reporting “no change.” The 
Association’s questionnaire was sent to 
its members May thirty-first and re- 
ceived an 89% response. Answers by 
17 members to a question as to what per- 
centage of their total current window- 
frame production is Modular showed 
that the production of 10 is 100% 
Modular, that of 5 is 90-99%, and that 
all produce 67% or more of their win- 
dow frames in Modular sizes. Queried 
as to wood sash, 22 members responded ; 
13 reported 95% or higher Modular pro- 
duction and 4 reported 75-94%, the 
production of all being 50% or higher 
in Modular sizes. 
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Order Form 


CONTRACT DOCUMENTS AND OTHER LEGAL FORMS 


Agreement (Owner and Contractor—Stipulated Sum), (A.I.A. Form Al) 
General Conditions, (A.I.A. Form A2) 

Agreement and General Conditions in Cover, (A.I.A. Forms Al, A2, E1) 
Owner’s Protective Bond (A.I.A. Form B1) 

Form of Subcontract (A.I.A. Form C1) 

Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s Proposal (A.I.A. Form D1) 

Cover (heavy paper, with valuable notes), (A.I.A. Form E1) 

Complete set in cover (A.I.A. Forms Al, A2, B1, Cl, D1, E1) 

Short Form for Small Construction Contracts (A.I.A. Form 307) 
Performance Bond; Labor and Material Payment Bond (A.I.A. Form 107) 


Circular of Information Concerning the Fifth Edition of the Standard Documents 
(A.I.A. Document No. 276) 


Form of Agreement Between Owner and Architect on the Percentage Basis, When 


Engineers’ Fees are reimbursed to the Architect by the Owner, (A.I.A. Doc. No. 


A-102) 
Form of Agreement Between Owner and Architect on the Percentage Basis, When 
Engineers’ Fees are included in the Architect’s Fee, (A.I.A. Doc. No. B-102) 
Form of Agreement between Owner and Architect on the Fee Plus Cost System 
(A.L.A. Form 103) 


Circular of Information on Fee Plus Cost System (Owner-Architect) (A.I.A. 
Doc. 185) 


Form of Agreement between Owner and Contractor, (Cost plus Fee Basis) (A.I. 


Form 105) 


ANS 


Circular of Information on Cost Plus Fee System (Owner-Contractor) (A.L.A. 


Doc. 143) 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Handbook of Architectural Practice 

Architects’ Specifications—How To Write Them 

Specification Work Sheets 

Standard Filing System and Alphabetical Index, (A.I.A. Doc. No. 172) 
Filing System for Architectural Plates and Articles 


Please Print Name 


Street Addrese 


City and State 
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